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THE WHY AND THE HOW 


This centennial history of Delta chapter is submitted frankly as a four- 
month pressure product. It was compiled between diaper changes and 
newspaper rewrite desk telephone rings, edited for the most part on street- 
cars. It may not be even an intelligent product; an intelligent man would 
not have fallen in with the chapter centennial committee’s request to turn 
out the job against such a deadline. 


Indeed, even after it was started there were suggestions that perhaps 
the work should be postponed or spread over a longer period. 3ut the book 
was to be a centennial souvenir. Furthermore, the author agrees with the 
committee that extension of the deadline or even expansion of the group 
immediately responsible for its compilation might have meant the job never 
would be completed. Until now, it never has been, though Delta has had 
a glorious history behind her for more than half a century. 


“The book has acknowledged shortcomings. They are the results of 
expediency. It should include listings of all the men who have enhanced 
Delta’s undergraduate record as editors of campus publications, members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, presidents of classes or the student body, winners of 
the coveted D, ete. A complete list is not so available as one might think. 
It requires an alphabetical listing of the complete chapter roll (not just 
living members), simply as a starter. There isn’t any. It isn’t easy for 
busy persons to spare the many evenings needed to help. There wasn't a 
stenographer or a secretary in the budget. 


The author’s original plan was to append a detailed directory of the 
entire chapter roll. This would have summarized post-graduate careers, 
including graduate degrees, family information and other data which was 
sought in a questionnaire circulated to bring information up to date beyond 
that of the last Beta Catalogue, published in 1933. The file is complete 
enough to publish such a directory, but the budget does not permit. Second 
and third requests for the information took enough time to have permitted 
compilation of the directory despite the shortage of time. 


The questionnaires and attendant correspondence or conversation pro- 
duced much of great value to this history. Cooperation in general has been 
excellent, and at least fifty members of Delta chapter have made major 
contributions of information. One has no intention of acknowledging 
their help in further detail here. There are too many and it is their book, 
so it was their role to help. But without their help the job would have 
stalled. 


It is impossible to evaluate the aid given by persons who are not mem- 
bers of Delta chapter. IXarl W. Fischer, Indiana ’25, author of the magni- 
ficent 350-page centennial history of his own chapter (after 20 years of 


exhaustive research) virtually oodfathered this work, lending his extensive 
library of fraternity publications, files, his experience and his mental store 
of information. Help in establishing the records of men who should have 
been covered in the chapter’s alumni records came from such persons as 
Mrs. Thomas Woodson, Indianapolis, secretary of the DePauw class of 
1902; Mrs. Henry Ostrom, Indianapolis, who suggested many family 
connections which proved good leads and who loaned the Miraces from 
which several illustrations were taken; Miss Jean Curlin, secretary of 
Central Avenue Methodist Church, Indianapolis, an amazing source of 
information on Methodist preachers; Miss Caroline Dunn, of the Indiana 
State Historical Library; W. Lowell (Tubby) Toms, DePauw Deke ’20, 
who supplied a fabulous memory and some Miraces; Wayne Guthrie, a 
city editor who winked at office time spent on work which he knew never 
would appear in The /ndianapolis News; Mrs. Florence Gavin, widow of 
James L. Gavin '96, who from her sick bed supplied background informa- 
tion and valuable photographs. 


It is impossible to acknowledge fully the countless hours of work which 
have gone into making Delta’s archives so nearly complete and so well 
organized. Some of the work can be credited. Much of what is taken for 
granted is work done by Edwin Holland Terrell 71 and Perry E. Powell 
92 in completing biographical data, the proper order of chapter roll (num- 
hers were not used for many years) and much else which required volu- 
minous correspondence. Summaries of various decades which were com- 
piled by William M. Pierson °13, provided the nearest thing to a previous 
history available to the author. They were of tremendous assistance. 


Credit is due above all to a great many Beta wives: First of all to the 
patient one who sat alone and talked to herself through all the long 
evenings that went into preparation of this book; to Mrs. Richard Kiger 
and Mrs. Wendell Martin for volunteer clerical assistance, and to heaven 
knows how many who have sat alone while their husbands, as members 
of Delta’s board of trustees or as interested alumni helping with rush or 
other chapter problems, have been devoting valuable time in an effort to 
keep Delta chapter’s record glorious. 


ROBERT T. Howarp 
July 1, 1947 


WHENCE WE SPRANG 


Six picked students of Indiana Asbury University and a Terre Haute 
law student only recently graduated from Asbury met somewhere near 
the campus of the frontier school April 23, 1845, to form a branch of 
a relatively new society. 


Those seven started something. 


Vhat small secret gathering was the beginning of Delta Chapter of 
Beta Theta Pi. This was the first step westward, for any fraternity, 
beyond Oxford, Ohio, where the first chapter of Beta Theta Pi had been 
started less than six years earlier at Miami University. Now in its second 
century, Delta chapter never has been officially inactive. Its more than 
25 college generations of men have continued in postgraduate life to 
emulate the leadership and initiative displayed by that handful of founders. 


Actually, the date and the names of the founders remain the only 
circumstances of the founding which are known beyond doubt. Legends 
handed down through recollections of the old and the young have produced 
many varied concepts of the rest. These legends have been passed on so 
fondly, albeit inconsistently, that one feels it might be better to let them 
prevail. Possibly the complete story, if it appeared today in one of the 
founders’ handwriting, no matter how gloriously it might read, would 
be disconcerting to many a Delta Beta who has cherished a version handed 
down to him in childhood through three or four generations of Delta 
Betas. Nevertheless, for the record, let us try to piece together the facts 
we have. 


We cannot devote great detail to all phases of Delta’s first 100 years, 
but it behooves us to pay considerable attention to the circumstances of 
her founding. 


A letter to the Alpha chapter at Miami, dated June 13, 1845, appears 
to be the first official announcement of the formation of a chapter at 
Indiana Asbury University, as DePauw University then was known. With 
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apology for delay in reporting (some later members have preserved that 
example, too) Newton Booth, recorder, announces the following “pres- 
ent members”: 


President James Harlan, a senior, Parke County, Indiana. 
William Nisbet, a senior, Cynthiana, Indiana. 

John R. Goodwin, a senior, Brookville, Indiana. 

John W. Childs, a senior, New Albany, Indiana. 

James M. Reynolds, a junior, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Recorder Newton Booth, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Here is the only first-hand report from a fresh memory, yet it makes 
no mention of the two men actually responsible for the beginnings of Delta 
Chapter—Oliver Perry Morton and Robert Noble Hudson. 


The exact relationship of these two men to the founding may never be 
clarified. They were boyhood friends. Hudson, born at Brookville, Ind., 
seems to have moved in boyhood to Centerville, Ind., Morton’s boyhood 
home. It is likely they attended the old Centerville Academy together. 
Morton enrolled in Miami University in the class of 1846. Hudson may 
have moved to Terre Haute just before entering Indiana Asbury in 1841. 
Morton became a member of the Alpha chapter of Beta Theta Pi at Miami, 
and soon after his name in the first published rolls of Alpha chapter ap- 
pears the name of Hudson. Yet there is no evidence that Hudson ever 
attended Miami. Hudson in 1844 became Asbury’s 26th graduate. 


Morton withdrew from Miami in the spring of 1845 to study law in 
an office at Centerville, but it is not known whether this was as early as 
April 23, Delta’s founding date. 


It would appear that soon after Morton became a Leta, he became 
inspired to help spread the new-found joy to the colleges of his native 
state. It might be interesting, but not particularly pertinent, to know if 
the vigorous young Morton who was to become Indiana’s Civil War 
Governor and Senator envisioned political advantage in having fraternal 
connections throughout Indiana. However, there is no evidence to support 
such a view; we may as well assume that Morton had caught the zeal 
which led to establishment of many other chapters in those early years. 
Thus he probably began correspondence with his old friend Hudson, look- 
ing to establishment of an Asbury chapter. 


Ironically, Delta Chapter, which always has prided herself on the 
completeness of her archives, has no records to clarify this other than the 
letter from James Harlan reproduced here. This indicates rather clearly 
that Hudson went to Greencastle alone at the instigation of Morton. He 
may have been initiated by mail, for that was not unusual. 


Even the original minutes book of the Alpha chapter at Miami is 
inconclusive. Entries covering Hudson’s initiation hint slightly irregular 
procedure. This book, carefully preserved in the vault of the Oxford 
National Bank at Oxford, shows that the Miami chapter on November 14, 
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1844, adopted a proposal “to obtain leave of the brethren to establish 
chapters at Bloomington and Newcastle.” The ‘Newcastle’ has been 
crossed out, apparently many years later, and “Greencastle” substituted in 
a different hand. 


Minutes of the meeting of December 11, 1844, show approval of a 
proposal of Hudson as a member, with appointment of **\lessrs. Morton 
and Mansur” (not “brothers’) as a committee to “await upon the gentle- 
man.” In neither case 1s the source of the proposals indicated. 


(In passing it might be noted that Mansur eventually became an In- 
dianapolis real estate ‘and property operator, and James L. Gavin, national 
treasurer of the fraternity, was to have an office in the Hume-Mansur 
Building, an outgrowth of Isaiah Mansur’s holdings. ) 


Isaiah Mansur also was from the Centerville-Richmond area, and when 
Hudson’s name was added to the rolls of the Miami chapter he was listed 
as a resident of Centerville, not Terre Haute. But the date listed beside 
his name in the roll does not correspond to the sequence of minutes. 


The roll indicates that Hudson was initiated December 18, a week after 
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his approval. Yet the minutes show a brief undated entry on a “called 
meeting” between entries dated January 8 and February 13, 1845: 


“Mr. Hudson having been accepted of membership was duly initiated. 
Chapter adjourned. O. P. Morton, pres. pro tem., Isaiah Mansur, rec.” 


Meetings noted for both January 8 and February 13 show the regular 
president and recorder functioning. The entire procedure, beginning with 
proposal of Hudson for membership, occurred after Hudson's graduation 
from Asbury, and he was not enrolled at Miami. His initiation actually 
may have taken place while Hudson, Morton and Mansur were gathered 
in the Centerville area for Christmas, or it may have been by mail. The 
Miami minutes contain no further reference to an Asbury chapter until 
long after its establishment, and none whatever to Hudson. 


It is known that the Wabash chapter was founded July 22, 1846, by 
John Coburn, a friend of Morton’s, and Coburn was initiated by mail. 
Coburn’s name does not appear on the Alpha chapter roll, but the confusion 
evident in the early rolls of these pioneer chapters suggests possibility of 
an oversight. 

The two most revered collectors of Beta Lore who have been respon- 
sible for linking both Morton and Hudson with Delta’s founding have 
been Francis W. Shepardson and William Raymond Baird. Neither, 
however, has clarified the question of whether Morton actually was 
present or merely prompted Hudson's action. 


One tenuous thread of evidence indicates Morton as well as Hudson 
participated in this founding. Some persons now living have heard 
William David Parr ’75 recall a conversation in which Morton told him 
of riding to Greencastle on horseback to help Hudson handpick the SIX 
best men they could find and make Betas of them. Morton died in 1877, 
when Parr was still in theology school; Parr died in 1918. Is it possible 
that in the years the story has been confused with that of Morton’s Alpha 
classmate, Gavin Riley McMillan, who rode from Oxford to Bloomington 
to help another friend of Morton’s, Thomas Graham, found the Indiana 
chapter ? 

I-xtensive research has failed to find evidence that Morton ever visited 
western Indiana until he ran for congress in 1854. Morton was not in- 
cluded in the Asbury chapter roll, while Hudson has been listed among 
Delta’s founders from the first. In the 1855 and 1859 Catalogues, Hudson 
was listed in alphabetical order. When chapter roll numbers were intro- 
duced in the 1881 catalogue, Hudson for the first time led off the Delta list. 
He has remained No. 1 since then. 


What manner of men were these? Accustomed to portraits of notables 
depicting their mature years, we are inclined to regard them almost as 
having been old men from birth. We must remember that these were 
young men. Oliver Morton as a mainstay of the Alpha chapter was no 
more than 22. Hudson, the only college graduate in the lot, was 26. Of 
the men who became Delta chapter, Harlan, the first president, was 24; 


Childs, 18: Goodwin, 24; Nisbet, possibly 20; Reynolds, 18, and Booth, 19. 
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Morton's character, his capacity for achievement and his interest in 
Beta Theta Pi throughout his public life hardly require recounting. Surely 
the same vision and drive which made him a great war governor was 
manifest in his work in projecting Beta Theta Pi westward. 


Hudson’s major contribution to Delta chapter was his judgment of 
men in selecting the six charter members. Having graduated from 
Asbury only the previous year, he had known them all—perhaps intimately, 
for the student body ranged only from 127 to 177 for the three preceding 
years. Goodwin was from Hudson’s native Brookville. Booth was from 
Terre Haute, where Hudson now was starting a successful and colorful 
career. It is not surprising to find that Hudson paid little attention to 
the fraternity either locally at Greencastle or nationally. He would appear 
to have had little background of experience in the fraternity—possibly no 
active participation whatever until given membership and asked to perform 
a missionary errand by Morton. ‘The horseback or stage trip up the 
muddy national trail to Greencastle was not conducive to dropping in 
on chapter meetings. For the forces that moulded this chapter, then, we 
must look to the six men Hudson chose and to the dozen or so whom they 
in turn selected to perpetuate the bond. 


But first, if only for the record, let us check Hudson’s caliber. [Even 
if his contribution stopped only with his role as founder, his career marks 
him as worthy of Morton’s choice. Descended from a line of hardy sea 
captains who settled the Maryland coast in the 1700’s, he was born in 
1819, the year his father settled at Brookville. He was a man of action, 
progressive views and straightforward expression. Studying law in the 
office of R. W. Thompson in Terre Haute at the time he founded the Beta 
chapter at Asbury, he began practicing law in 1847 and was a Whig mem- 
ber of the Indiana House of Representatives from Vigo county in 1851-2 
and 1855. Histories of Terre Haute and Vigo county recall that he was 
“an aggressive campaigner.” In 1857 he bought the Wabash Courier, 
which traced its ancestry to Terre Haute’s first newspaper, the four-column 
weekly Western Register founded in 1823. He bought the Evpress, a 
Whig daily, in 1858 and soon absorbed the competing American, throwing 
the combined organ into thé Republican ranks in support of Lincoln in 
the 1860 campaign. Named financial agent for Indiana in New York 
when Morton became governor, he resigned to volunteer when war broke 
out. As a colonel, he served first as Aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. John 
Fremont in Missouri, then with Fremont in the “Mountain Department.” 
He returned to Terre Haute and organized the 133d Indiana Infantry, 
whose roster includes the names of at least four other Delta Betas. 


Hudson had sold the Express when he went to New York. Returning 
to Terre Haute after the war, he began to find himself disagreeing with 
administration reconstruction policies and needing an outlet for his views. 
So, in 1870, with a partner, L. M. Rose, he bought the weekly Gazette, 
which had a reputation for plainspokenness by virtue of a potshot taken 
at its previous owner shortly after its founding in 1868. Under Hudson 
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and Rose The Gazette fought bitterly as a Liberal Republican organ for 
Horace Greeley’s presidential candidacy. We read that “Hudson was in 
charge of the editorial columns, which fairly bristled from his pen. He 
warmed up with the reconstruction measures and Kuklux bills that came 
before Congress. He commenced using italics, small caps and printer's 
daggers in his editorial quite freely. He did not fully like some of these 
measures. At outs with the party on reconstruction measures, he fre- 
quently was dubbed an ‘assistant Democrat.’’’ In fact, after selling the 
Gazette following Greeley’s defeat and operating the Terre Haute Journal 
for a short time, he even ran for Congress as a Democrat. Despite the 
political setbacks attributable to his faithfulness to principle, Hudson 
reputedly was prosperous enough to spend the rest of his life in retirement. 
He died in 1889. 


Of the six men whom Hudson chose, those who lived out. their time 
were everything an organization could ask of its founders. 


James Harlan, who had come to Asbury afoot, penniless, and worked 
his way through as a janitor in the college building, gathered his few 
belongings at graduation a few weeks after Delta’s founding and headed for 
an even newer frontier: Lowa, which was not even a state until the follow- 
ing year. By 1847, he not only was superintendent of public instruction for 
the new state, but had become president of Iowa Wesleyan University, 
founded only five years earlier. This at age 26. By the time he was 35, he 
was lowa’s United States Senator, serving 18 years broken only by a two- 
year service as Secretary of the Interior in 1865-0. 


Goodwin, a brother of Asbury’s first graduate, Thomas Goodwin, 
spent most of his life in his family’s banking business in Brookville, then 
a busy furniture production center. He was president of the bank when 
he died in 1880. We find him taking time out from banking to be dis- 
bursing clerk of the Interior Department during co-founder Harlan’s 
period as Secretary. 


Childs, like Harlan, soon headed for the West. Sufficiently established 
as a lawyer to be admitted before the Indiana Supreme Court the year 
following graduation, he went to California in 1850, while the gold rush 
of ’49 was still on. He may have followed Booth; we cannot know. 
Satisfying a venturesome appetite, he made a jaunt to Mexico and Central 
America, spent several years in Minnesota shortly after its admission as 
a state, eventually became a judge in Kansas City. 


Reynolds likewise took his turn at the new territory, for we know he 
was a collector of taxes in 1862-64 for Eldorado County, California, at 
whose county seat, Placerville, Charles Warren Winstandley, “48, had 
settled in 1852. Reynolds eventually returned to Indiana to become vice- 
president and general manager of the Louisville, New Albany and Chicago 
Railroad, which in later vears held a special spot in the hearts of Delta 
Letas as the Monon, 
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Booth after admission to the bar in 1849 likewise headed for California 
and combined business and law at Sacramento from 1850 to 1857. He 
returned to Terre Haute for three years of law practice, then went back 
to California, where he was a state senator by 1862, Governor by 1871, 
and United States Senator by 1875 


William Maghee Nisbet died four years after the founding. 


Of these six, then, Harlan, Nisbet, Goodwin and Childs had graduated 
within a few weeks. Only Childs and Booth were left to perpetuate the 
infant chapter, but the problem ras being met. They had no idea of letting 
the chapter die. Later in 1845, they initiated James Paxton Luse, another 
junior; Amos Wilson Reagan, a sophomore, and the first of a long series 
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Two of Delta’s founders in later life. 


of notable honorary members, Thomas Henry Sinex, an 1842 graduate of 
the university then preaching in several Methodist churches of the area. 
We cannot be too boastful of the zeal prevailing as the last of the two 
founders became seniors and possibly were preoccupied with graduation. 
No additions to the group are indicated from sometime late in 1845 until 
November of 1846. In the first few months of the 1846-7 school year 
the chapter on campus consisted only of James Paxton Luse and Amos 
Reagan, if indeed Reagan returned that year. November brought initia- 
tion of Amos’ brother, Thomas, who possibly had not been initiated the 
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previous year because he was an underclassman. All members so far 
had been upperclassmen or older. 


Also initiated in November were Charles Theodore Clippenger and 
Henry Clay Elder, juniors. December brought initiation of two more 
juniors, Marcus Lafayette McPherson and George Vermilya Benton, and 
the chapter’s first sophomore member, Milton D. Polk. The chapter was 
bolstered further by affiliation of two seniors previously initiated as the 
ninth and fourteenth members, respectively, of the Indiana chapter: 


Henry Hoffman Trimble and Elkanah Williams. 


This represented a temporary net gain. In a report from Thomas 
Reagan to the Alpha chapter dated March 11, 1847, we find that both 
Luse and Amos Reagan, the only men with any substantial Beta back- 
eround, had left. So had the more recently initiated Polk. (It is note- 
worthy that Reagan, due possibly to lack of records, did not even include 


Sinex among members in absentia. ) 


On the basis of existing records it is difficult to tell the customary size 
of the chapter through these years. Many of these young men were at- 
tending college on a shoestring. Because of personal finances and other 
conditions at home, their attendance at college was sporadic—in one term, 
out the next, and back for the third—or at least part of it. Thus from 
month to month, we find inconsistencies in the few records which survive. 
Whether the chapter showed any activity in the early months of 1847 is 
doubtful. The Red Book (of which more later) lists the first initiation 
of the year as June 5. Four more initiations are listed for June and July 
of that year. However, fifteen other initiations are listed for 1847. The 
fact that they have been listed in chapter roll after the June and July 
additions does not mean much; we do not know the precise age of the 
Red Book nor do we know when the names were entered, or how regularly. 
Chapter roll numbers were assigned many years later, largely on the 
basis of their appearance in the Red Book. 


Thus the Red Book shows a total of 20 additions for the calendar 
year 1847, including Willis Martin Hitt, 51, apparently the first freshman 
to be initiated. Hardly any interpretation can clarify the report of 
Thomas Reagan as corresponding secretary to the Alpha chapter in a 
letter dated December 27, 1847: 


“But three of our old members came back at the beginning of the year 
~and we did not do anything until last week. We included one senior, 
Mr. Hester, and 2 juniors, Messrs. Conwell and Dixon, all of the first 
water.” He then submits “our list’? which includes, besides Reagan, the 
five initiated in June and July plus the three additions. It is likely that 
notations indicating 1847 initiation for Numbers 20 through 38 on_ the 
chapter roll would include some for the first four months of 1848. With 
initiation of James Armstrong Beswick, the Red Book in May of 1848 
returns to more detailed chronology. 
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Regardless of the confused record, it is clear that the latter part of 
1847 and 1848 marked a strong wave of fraternity spirit in the new 
chapter. The thirty-nine members added dur- 
ing those two years included the future Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees, Forty-niner Charles War- 
ren Winstandley, William M. Hester, first of 
a long line of loyal Hesters in the chapter ; 
William Holman DeMotte, later*an outstand- 
ing worker among the deaf, and Jonas G. 
Howard, a future Congressman. All but six 
of these are listed as graduates of the Univer- 
sity, indicating that the chapter maintained 
a high membership level at least until gradua- 
tion of the class of *49. 


Fel el ichives How closely the chapter kept in touch withthe 

Danier. W. Voorners °49 other chapters is questionable. On the basis of 

eleanings from other chapters’ correspondence 

files for the period in Beta Letters, we may assume the Asbury chapter 
was pretty much on its own. Reagan’s letter of December 27, 1847, re- 
minds the Miami chapter, “We haven’t heard from Miami in five months. 
We haven’t even written to some chapters because we don’t know the 
recorders.” (It must be recalled that although the Asbury chapter, like 
the Miami chapter, had made itself public in less than a year after its 
founding, most chapters still were forbidden and sub rosa. Hence cor- 
respondence among chapters had to be addressed to a specific person and 
frequently delivered through an unsuspect “fence” in a third community. ) 


The only available report for 1848 is helpful along several lines. Writ- 
ten to a Miami member by Rawlins April 22, it makes no mention of the 
fact that the chapter’s third anniversary was to be the next day. Personnel 
had been changing so rapidly it is possible the date of the founding already 
had become obscured. The letter indicates a recent meeting of the chapter 
“in the grove” elected for future initiation William H. DeMotte and 
William T. Cunningham. Voorhees, already establishing a reputation as 
an orator, was elected president of the chapter. And the letter further 
carries the only known record of Hudson’s interest in the chapter after 
1845: “The chapter seems to have no objection to former members’ pro- 
posal to elect H. D. Scott, who left college before the chapter was formed. 
His election was proposed by the founder of the chapter.” Scott was a 
former classmate of Hudson who, like Hudson, by this time also was a 
Terre Haute lawyer. He was initiated a month later. 


The end of the school year 1849 provides a logical break in the nar- 
rative of the chapter. A college generation had passed through the chapter. 
By 1849, none of the founding members was in active touch with the 
chapter. It was on its own. And it was holding its own. But we have 
stuck so close to the personnel of those formative years that we have seen 
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little of what kind of organization it may have been or of its environment. 
Shouldn’t we backtrack a bit? 


Indiana Asbury in 1845 still could be considered a pioneer college. 
Development of the United States west of Indiana was spotty. When 
Beta came to DePauw, Texas 
was just winning her independ- 
ence from Mexico. Wisconsin 
remained a territory. Only two 
states had been formed west of 
the Mississippi: Arkansas and 
Missouri. 

Students who today fret 
over a two-hour railroad lay- 
over en route to DePauw might 
well consider the rigorous jour- 
neys of some of those first 
figures in DePauw history. As 
late as 1850, a traveler to 
Greencastle from the East fol- 
lowed this route: To Wheeling, W. Va., by coach, then a two-day wait for 
the 48-hour boat trip to Cincinnati; a second boat to Madison; by railroad 
to Columbus, Ind., one of the only railroads west of the Alleghenies, in the 
train’s uncushioned single coach; thence by “‘mud wagon” to Indianapolis, 
a city of 8,000; in a fancy coach and four to Putnamville down the Na- 
tional Trail, then on to Greencastle in a hired buggy, with a stop-off at 
Deer Creek for a bath. 


verauw Aiumnus 


This, we gather, was the luxuricus way to get there. Many are the 
stories of students who walked all or a good share of the journey from 
their homes. Some rode on horseback, and indeed in 1845 Matthew 
Simpson, age 34, president of Asbury since 1839, was spending much of 
his time covering the state on horseback making speeches to promote 
endowments for the school. 


By 1845, the school was run in three thirteen-week sessions, rather than 
the original two five-month sessions. There is no indication that tuition 
had increased substantially from the $12-a-term rate of the first few years. 
Dr. W. W. Sweet in /ndiana Asbury-DePauw Uniz ersity 1837-1937 re- 
ports that by this time the salary of the president, who also was professor 
of mathematics, was $000 a year. The professor of languages drew $500 
a year. This was when they could get it. The U niversity in the early 
1840's is reported to have lost considerably on Wabash & Erie Canal scrip 
which was predominant among its early assets. By 1845, faculty salaries 
were $3,500 in arrears, salaries reduced. Methodist families over the state 
were being assessed and this first financial crisis was weathered by 1848. 


l’nder such circumstances, hard-working poverty was respected, rather 
s » 
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than scorned: Nearly half of the students might be found boarding them- 
selves, cooking meals on stoves or more likely in the fireplaces of their 
rooms. Sweet reports they could live on fifty to seventy-five cents a week, 
with eggs at 3 cents a dozen, butter at 6 cents a pound, chickens four cents 
apiece. Even the college catalogue moralized against students having too 
much spare cash. 


So much for the school. Of the fraternity itself, we know but little. 
legend says the first meeting of Hudson and his handpicked six was held 
in a grove, under a large elm or beech tree. This has come to be taken as 
a spot south of the site of Prof. Larrabee’s Rosa Bower, now the infirmary. 
The tree is taken to be one vaguely referred to in some old correspondence 
as “The Beta Tree” but the writer has found no one who will even guess 
as to just where this tree stood or when it was felled. It is a nice legend, 
and we have forgone the opportunity to check April 23, 1845, in an almanac. 
One fears the odds are strongly in favor of too much rain for any outdoor 
meeting in Greencastle in April. 


3ooth’s announcement letter tells us a recorder was elected by that first 
group, so minutes and other records of the early meetings probably were 
kept. But if through the years they were retained, they failed to survive 
the raid of 1875, to be discussed in greater detail later. Only a few scat- 
tered references in the recollections of early members give clues: 


Booth in his last years found an old college diary containing the nota- 
tion, “Today the members of our club, six in number, met under the sacred 
beech and renewed our vows of lifelong constancy.” Reminiscence 
prompted him to write a poem, which he sent to co-founder Reynolds. It 
was placed in the chapter’s archives after Reynolds’ daughter, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Reynolds Stuart forwarded it to George W. Switzer ’81. 


Booth’s brother-in-law, John S. Tarkington ’52 (father of Booth Tark- 
ington, author), in 1907 wrote to the chapter, ' ‘There is a legend that Delta 
Chapter was first founded under a great elm at the south end of Prof. 
Larrabee’s Rosa Bower when the class of 1846 held sway. By doggies 
there were giants in those days!” 


In 1878, Dr. Hiram Richards Pitchlynn x-’51, Greencastle physician, 
still was coming to chapter meetings occasionally to tell the actives of the 
old times when they held their midnight meetings far out in the woods . 
but no one seems to have had the foresight to get his stories on paper 
at the time. 


It is, after all, not surprising to find discrepancies in the few available 
references to the early days. When the national fraternity held its fiftieth 
anniversary celebration at Miami in 1889, its historians still were trying 
to piece tog ariel the full story of the founding—and the only two founders 
present, Jol in Reily Knox and Samuel Taylor Marshall, quibbled over who 
first proposed the organization, who named it and who wrote its constitu- 
tion. Nor could they be sure, at their age, of the proper order of the 
earlier initiations. 
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The Asbury chapter was installed as the Iota chapter. Since Alpha’s 
founding, the idea had spread as follows: Beta chapter, Cincinnati, April 
8, 1840; Gamma chapter, Western Reserve, August 9, 1841; Delta, Ohio 
University, November 9, 1841; Epsilon, Transylvania College, January 31, 
1842; Zeta, Jefferson College, June 1, 1842; Eta, Harvard College, Sep- 
tember 5, 1843; Theta, Princeton University, November 2, 1843. In 
addition to the other two chapters in Indiana born almost concurrently 
with the Asbury chapter, four others were established in the period we 
have covered. Indiana University chapter had been designated Kappa; 
Michigan, founded November 13, 1845, Lambda; Wabash, July 22, 1846, 
Mu; Williams, May 16, 1847, Nu; Centre, May 27, 1848, Omicron, and 
Brown, May 8, 1849, Pi. But the prosperity indicated by this expansion 
and by the Asbury chapter’s progress is misleading. Beta Theta Pi was 
not yet a general success. At the Cincinnati convention, first to be held 
after formation of the Asbury chapter, the chapters at Cincinnati, Ohio and 
Harvard were declared extinct. This created a new priority and new 
chapter designations. The Transylvania and Princeton chapters also al- 
ready were extinct, but this was not realized. Both were left in the roll 
of chapters. Nevertheless, the Asbury group advanced three places, its 
designation now changed to Zeta. This designation continued until the 
convention of 1848, so poorly attended that it was virtually a rump affair, 
at Western Reserve. That convention faced so sorry a spectacle it is 
amazing the few delegates did not chuck the whole idea of a national frater- 
nity. The Alpha chapter as a group now was inactive; so were Wabash 
and Indiana, and Western Reserve was almost so. Michigan’s spirit was 
running high, but the fraternity war of 1846-50 on that campus was sapping 
her energies. If Asbury was showing great interest in the rest of the 
fraternity at this time, it is not evident here. Although the two Reagan 
brothers had represented her in the 1847 convention, she was not repre- 
sented in 1848. That convention voted to make such gatherings triennial 
in the future, and Be Asbury group sent no delegates to the next, at 
Pittsburgh, in 1851. A delegation of five showed up for the 1854 conven- 
tion, however, and thereafter the chapter never failed to be represented. 


Regardless of her absence, the Asbury chapter was moved up to fourth 
position by the 1848 convention and thereby given the designation Delta 
which she has held since. The inactive chapters at Indiana and Wabash 
became Epsilon and Eta, respectively, and it was not until a later conven- 
tion that they were redesignated Pi and Tau as now known. 


While complaining of inadequate historical data, we might observe that 
of the older chapters which remained active as of 1849, the Asbury records 
were lost in the interfraternity raid of 1875; Centre lost hers on suspension 
during the Civil War; Williams eventually deserted. Only Jefferson’s 
‘arly records were preserved until modern times, and they were hidden 
for some reason in 1910 or 1911 and haven’t been found since. 


EL 
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We see many signs that Delta chapter began to show new evidence of 
awareness of the potentialities of fraternity life as it went into its second 
“college generation” with the school year 1849-50. The first four years 
had been a creditable starter, but they were spotty and experimental. We 
question whether the members of the first four years had a very deep 
appreciation of what they were starting. 


They had no tradition behind them. ‘They had little comprehension 
of a brotherhood which extended beyond the confines of the Asbury 
campus. It is likely they still were trying to decide whether the constitution 
of Beta Theta Pi made them merely something a little different from a 
Masonic lodge, or merely something a little different from a college literary 
society. If the chapter was anything like others are reported to have been 
in that period, the idealism of its aims and the significance of its vows had 
not yet begun to make an impression on its members. Initiation at this 
stage seems to have been largely a matter of reading the constitution to 
the new member-elect and accepting his indorsement. Huis next exposure 
to the abiding principles of the fraternity may have been at the next in- 
itiation—if he happened to be on hand. 


This writer is inclined to see considerable significance in an obscure 
feature of the Red Book in this connection. This theory is predecated 
on belief that the Red Book may date from anytime between 1848 and 
1851, and even that is based on conjecture. This Red Book certainly is the 
only formal record which survived the raid of 1875. Various letters, which 
will be discussed later, survived in part, but they contain no records of 
importance. 


Unfortunately, the Red Book contains no formal explanation of its 
originally intended function. Scattered through it, in no particular order, 
are signatures and sentiments dated everywhere from 1864 to 1917. There 
are rosters of the early members of the other chapters, and two rosters for 
Delta chapter—one a later, revised listing. A correction from Zeta to 
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MEETING IN THE Woops—Too dim for direct reproduction is a painting which 
hung many years in Delta halls depicting the earliest meetings of the chapter. This 
sketch by John Stevens ‘48 gives the essential details of the original painted by 
E. R. Hiett '77 on the basis of details supplied by early members. The archives 
include letters to Hiett which undoubtedly helped give authenticity to the work. 


— 
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Delta in the heading above the roster would appear to place the origin of 
this book at sometime after the 1847 convention. Since no Asbury mem- 
bers attended the 1848 convention at which the name was changed to Delta, 
it is hard to guess just how soon the word reached Greencastle. 


To the writer, it appears clear that all names in the roster are in the 
same handwriting to and including the name of Dr. Robert Curran, an 
honorary initiate Sule was on the faculty of the short-lived (1848 to 1852) 
medical college of Asbury. [Entries in this hand may include the next 
name, John Hanna 50. Thereafter, each name is in a distinctly different 
hand. This would indicate that someone late in 1848 or early in 1849 
entered on pages 39 and 40 of the Red Book the names of all those known 
to have been initiated into the chapter before that time, and that thereafter 
each new member signed the roll himself. 


All of which is a roundabout way to establish a point, but it would 
seem to indicate that at this stage the chapter or at least one of 1ts members 
began to comprehend the permanence and importance of the chapter, as 
well as its relationship to other chapters, to establish a permanent record. 


Isn’t it reasonable, then, to assume that this might reflect a generally 
fuller realization of permanence and responsibility? It certainly should be 
one of the developments accompanying more formal, close-knit operation 
in any new organization. Viewed from another angle, then, it should be 
dependable evidence that Delta chapter was becoming stable. 


It would be helpful to know just how openly Delta chapter was func- 
tioning through this period. As has been noted earlier, it was reported 
as having been “made public” in 1846. This admittedly is hard to reconcile 
with repeated references by most authorities on this period to the campus 
agitation over secret societies from the middle forties until well into the 
fifties. Never is it made clear whether the secrecy under discussion cloaked 
even the existence of the organization or just its principles and activities. 
One cannot be sure whether membership was openly -acknowledged. In 
this connection, however, we track down at least one source of a story 
familiar to every DePauwite. A series of notes written for the active 
chapters in 1892 by Walter Granville Barr ’83, recalls reminiscences of 
Dr. Pitchlynn at chapter meetings in Barr’s undergraduate days: 


“Dr. Pitchlynn has often recounted to the writer the story of the trials 
of the old chapter when it was sub rosa and exposure meant expulsion for 
its members from college. The chapter met in the Platonian literary society 
hall in the old West Hall which burnt at exactly noon years ago. ‘The 
signal at the door was scratching on the panel like a ‘dorg’ and when all 
had convened some merry times were enjoyed by the boys who afterward 
played such a prominent part in the history of the country. It was im- 
possible to hide all the traces of the meeting, and much indignation was 
aroused among the Platonians by the evidence that their hall was being 
surreptitiously used. At each fresh discovery of the signs in the hall two 
or three Betas were the loudest of the complainants and when the commit- 
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tee to investigate was appointed were sure to get positions thereon. Then 
on a cold night the committee would lie in wait in the frigid campus for 
an hour, the Betas would see the ‘Barb’ members safely home and then 
return to the chapter meeting which they found in progress as usual.” 


This is typical of the sources from which we must draw. The chron- 
icleer has neglected to say whether Dr. Pitchlynn ever dated such incidents. 
One cannot tell whether it happened while Pitchlynn was in the chapter 
(about 1848 to 1850), while he was a pre-college boy in Greencastle in the 
first years of the chapter, or at some time during the nearly forty years 
he observed the chapter as a frater in urbes. 

(Dr. Pitchlynn, according to Barr's notes, “was a man of marked 
characteristics . . . a full-blooded Cherokee and every autumn visited his 
tribe to take part in certain mystic rites which obtain among them, but 
about which he would not utter a syllable. He was a refined, cultured 
gentleman who was always an honor to the chapter.” ) 


Certainly the existence of the fraternity, and probably the identity of 
its members, were no secrets by about 1852. Letters of the period refer 
to the chapter as “flourishing”’ despite opposition from other organizations, 
and one cites a temporary loss of esteem in the eyes of faculty members 
because of slander from those organizations. 

Such open opposition—and the pride in overcoming it—may have been 
a factor in the strengthening of the chapter. The opposition was coming 
from literary societies, for no other Greek letter fraternity had invaded 
Asbury yet. If Dr. Pitchlynn’ s legend dates back to his college days or 
before, we probably can be sure the Platonians became traditional rivals 
of Beta Theta P1if they ever learned how they had been duped—and such 
secrets eventually get out. 

One such battle can be seen in Delta letters of the early 1850's. John D. 
Durham °52 (who had been initiated in his junior year) wrote May 18, 
1852, to a Miami Beta, “Last year a rival sprang up which threatened to 
crush us by outnumbering. It is feebly struggling with an incubus of 
60 members on its shoulders, some of whom snarl and snap like curs, others 
growl, while the majority do nothing. ‘Their attempts at intrigue are met 
and well met with open-handed honesty, that often boxes a ringing reproof 
upon their ears.” 

The next fall E. kX. Edwards °53 reports similar opposition. His report 
to H. T. Helm of Miami October 1, 1852, is more specific. He too uses 
the term “last year” and names the opposition as “the Philosonians, who 
had mushroomed in the past two years to a membership of four score and 
ten and tried to exterminate us.’ 

He cites the whole struggle as proof that “we have a foothold which 
shall never be taken from us.” Ultimately, he writes, the Philosonians had 
offered to throw away their constitution if the Betas would, “which offer 
we disdainfully rejected.” The same letter however, says the approximately 
250 students in the school generally were friendly toward “the Greeks,” as 
the Betas identified themselves exclusively at the time. 
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John Hogarth Lozier in 1874, after he had become known as “the High 
Priest of Wooglin,” recalled in an article in Bera Tuera Pr that Delta 
“contained the heft of the talent in old Asbury” from 1850 to 1854. In 
three of the four years, he wrote, the senior honor men were Betas. 


The chapter was limited to a dozen members, yet those twelve ‘ruled 
the roost,” he reported, in the literary societies—and in that day, aside 
from academic achievements, leadership i in the literary societies was about 
the only type of “activity” in which a fraternity might measure its 
achievements. 


Letters of this period also drop important hints as to the interests and 
activities of students of the period. Durham’s letter introduces himself to 
the Miami brother as ‘‘a true Greek, a lover of fun and of ladies’ company, 
in my 20th year and likely to live until I at is, | am a hale chap.” 
Edwards in another letter a few months later reports the chapter as meeting 
every two weeks and says they “have jolly times, such as tradition informs 
us that the early Greeks enjoyed when they met at twilight hour beneath 
the green branches of the old beech tree—a tree now deadened by some 
Mindiciive: toe... .,. but there are other trees in the forest.” 


The Durham letter reveals another new development: ‘lhe tirst instance 
of a “prep” or Asbury Academy pupil. He was Trevanian Teel Weir of 
the class of 1855, initiated May 18, 1852, according to the Red Book. Al- 
though the Durham letter lists James W. Gunn as a freshman, University 
and chapter records show that they entered Asbury the same vear and were 
in the same class but that Gunn was initiated March 2 of the same year 
along with Andrew Briggs Hester ’54. This “prep” initiation must have 
been among the first such in Beta Theta Pi, and it marked the beginning of 
Delta’s share in a long controversy over pre-college memberships. No 
serious question seems to have been raised over liberal admission of honor- 
ary members for many years, but the question of “preps” or “subs” as they 
also were called, became an issue of which we shall see more. 


\We cannot afford the space to list each year’s roster throughout Delta's 
history, but we might look at the men who made up the chapter as it swung 
into the first years in which we can follow her doings in any detail. Com- 
parison of Durham’s letter with the roster in the Red Book indicates 
something of the operation of the chapter. 


As of May 18, 1852, the “oldest” Beta in the group was a senior, 
John D. Chestnut, who had been initiated February 5, 1850. No other 
member of the chapter had been a Beta longer than two years; in fact the 
only other member who had been initiated prior to January, 1851, was 
John S. Tarkington, another senior. The other two seniors, Milford Bard 
Rudisill and Durham, had been initiated January 18 and 22, respectively, 1n 
single-initiate ceremonies which were the general rule. [Each of these 
seniors was less than 21 years old. Chestnut became principal of Green- 
castle High School the year he graduated from Asbury. Tarkington, who 
incidentally was born in Morton’s and Hudson’s Centerville, married 
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Lizzie Looth, sister of Founder Newton. Their son, Newton Booth 
Tarkington, became one of the most popular American authors of his 
day (older men now living insist Booth Tarkington expected to follow 
their example by becoming a beta at Purdue, but a pending petition for 
a Beta charter was blocked at convention ; however that is another story). 


Durham became a banker and wholesale lumber dealer, and Rudisill 
remained in Greencastle to be deputy clerk and clerk of circuit court more 
than thirty years. Balance of the 1851-52 chapter included D. ©. Daily, 
junior, who had been a member six months longer than either Durham or 
Rudisill, and Elijah Evan Edwards and John Hitt, juniors; Noah Judge 
Allison, sophomore, and Gunn and Weir. 


by this time John Hanna, graduated only two years before, already 
had been Mayor of Greencastle one year, and it may have been this early 
that the chapter began meeting occasionally in Hanna’s law office. James 
M. Shields, ’51, who had been initiated in his senior year, was attending 
Asbury medical school. Dr. Micahalus John Lynch, who had been in- 
itiated in Delta in 1848 or early 1849, was back in Greencastle again after 
graduation from a Memphis medical school and a year as an instructor 
at the University of Mississippi. He was to become U. S. Consul 
Dublin, Ireland, the following year. 

John Cary Turk, a lawyer in Greencastle, 1849 graduate of Farmer's 
College near Cincinnati, had been initiated shortly after Tarkington—pos- 
sibly because so many members of the chapter at that time headed for law 
school. One finds no indication whether such graduate initiates were 
considered honorary members at this time. 


The older actives of this group had seen initiation of two honorary 
members who strengthened the chapter’s tie with the pre-Deta years of 
Asbury. Initiated the same day as Daily and Turk, they were Dr. William 
(jeorge Sinex “43, whose brother, Thomas °42, we already have noted 
as an earlier honorary initiate, and Albert Gallatin Porter “43, who was 
to become a Congressman in another nine years and eventually Governor 
of Indiana and Minister to Italy. 

()f ten members listed October 1, 1852, three were listed as absent. 
l’resent were four seniors, a sophomore and two freshmen, the Gunn and 
Weir already discussed. One of the seniors, Mark Lindsay Demotte, and 
one of the absentees, Freshman William Curran, had been initiated 
separately less than three months earlier. William Green Millsaps, a 
senior, a Mississippian recently transferred from Hanover College, had 
been initiated only the day before this roster was reported by Edwards. 
Four days later he was to see the record confused for posterity by the 
initiation of a cousin, William Right Millsaps, likewise a senior, a Mis- 
sissippian and a future minister. And the following month, as the next 
new member came William Green’s 19-year-old brother, Reuben Webster 
Millsaps, a junior, This last Millsaps was to become the outstanding 
member of the trio. Delta’s only representative in the Confederate army, 
rising from private to lieutenant colonel, he became well established both 
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as a merchant and as a banker and founded a college bearing the tamily 
name at Jackson, Miss. 

We have little indication of what transpired in the chapter during the 
next year and a half. We do know it marked the initiation of a doughty 
group who were to figure in the first of two spectacular campus incidents 
of the mid-lifties, each of which constituted a major crisis for the chapter. 
A look at the chapter roll for the period quickly shows that chapter per- 
sonnel at the time was of high caliber, and we may peg the period by 
pointing out that the group included John Hogarth Lozier °57. Lozier was 
the first of a long Delta line of major contributors to the national frater- 
nity. Author of the Wooglin Legend, bombastic speaker and eventually 
a professional lecturer who could spread a vivid word picture of the 
glories of Beta Theta Pi at any fraternity gathering, he became known 
as “The High Priest of Wooglin.’”” He was author of “We Gather at the 
Shrine.’ But to modern Betas, perhaps, his greatest contribution to the 
fraternity would be as the father of Horace G. Lozier, Chicago 94, long- 
time editor of the Beta Song Book and author of “The Loving Cup.” 


(Hogarth Lozier it was who earned a good share of his expenses 
through school by bottoming chairs for a Greencastle furniture maker. 
His pay was 12% to 15 cents a chair.) 

Undoubtedly a great occasion for Delta chapter was the initiation July 18, 
1854, of Schuyler Colfax as an honorary member. ‘This was at a time 
when Colfax was campaigning successfully for 
election to Congress, and it may have been a 
campaign speech which brought him to Green- 
castle. His obituary in Beta THeta Pr in 
1885 says he was on campus for commence- 
ment. Although he never had attended college, 
it is easy to see why he was admired by the 
Asbury students of the day and why he pub- 
iicly treasured his membership in Beta Theta 
Pi throughout his life. 

Colfax still was a young man—just past 
31. He had been prominent for a decade. 
Founding the “St. Joseph Valley Register” as 
a Whig paper in South Bend in the late 1840's, 
he had been secretary of the Whig national 
conventions in 1848 and 1852. He already had run for Congress once 
before he was 30, and he had helped draft Indiana’s new constitution as 
a member of the 1851 constitutional convention. 


Delta Archives 


SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Colfax was initiated with at least two others: One was Benjamin 
Franklin Crary, just finishing his junior year, who within seven years 
became superintendent of public instruction for the new state of Minnesota, 
then later was a Civil War chaplain and still later a prominent Methodist 
church journalist. The other was Philip Goode Gillett, who had graduated 
in 1852. In the past two years Gillette had been a fellow teacher in the 
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Indiana School for the deaf with William H. DeMotte “49, and the con- 
nection is likely to be the basis for this belated affiliation of a former 
Asbury student. 


A high point of this same month was a change of administration at 
\sbury which was to have direct bearing on Delta Chapter. President of 
the University since 1850 had been the Rev. Lucien W. Berry, who soon 
after his inauguration was on the spot. Democrat Methodists were be- 
ginning to complain about Whig domination of the university’s board of 
trustees. They even charged that such domination was responsible for 
extensive planting of the ash tree, symbol of the Whig party, on the 
Asbury campus. <Any president chosen by these trustees, therefore, was 
likely to be the target of a large segment of the University’s financial 
supporters. A series of controversies involving Greencastle bartenders 
and other citizens provided basis for wide criticism of the University’s 
president. Despite indorsement by the trustees, he resigned. 


DePauw Alumnus 


Danie. (OLtp HiprpoproMeE) CURRY 
Nearly Wiped Out Delta 


His successor was Daniel Curry, a rugged-looking Easterner. Curry 
knew he was walking into a nasty situation and may have known he once 
had been rejected as a possible president by approximately the same 
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trustees. Determined to show what he was made of, he soon began to 
demonstrate the qualities which earned him the nickname “Old Hippo- 
drome.” In that first year, his stand on behalf of an Academy pupil 
should have served notice on how he might act if any group of students 
defied his authority. The pupil, identified as Lee Yaryan (who may have 
been the John Lee Yaryan later initiated into Delta chapter) had been 
stabbed in a scuffle with a Greencastle character. Irked when town of- 
ficials took no action, Curry devoted chapel period the following morning 
to a clearcut statement of how, if town authorities couldn't keep order, he, 
Daniel Curry, with the students of Asbury, would look after law and 
order themselves. 


This, then, is the sort of man Delta faced in what became known as the 
“Blow-ups of 1855 and 1856.” 


In the first of these blow-ups, we find Delta challenging administration 
authority on what may have been the honor of the fraternity as well as 
individual honor; the second certainly was a battle for fraternity rights. 


In June, 1855, President Curry announced to the students that Patter- 
son McNutt had been chosen valedictorian of the class of 1855 and Melville 
C. Hester, a Beta, salutatorian, although Hester’s marks were higher. As 
explained in a letter from the president to Hester’s father, the faculty had 
chosen the No. 2 man because Hester had a demerit in deportment while 
McNutt had none. Hester insisted that his 9.73 average for 7 terms as 
compared to McNutt’s 9.68 average for 9 terms should count, regardless 
of demerits. He refused to accept the second honor. When Curry typically 
told him he would receive second honors or none at all, Hester replied, 
“Very well, none at all.” Hester asked for honorable dismissal from the 
college and was refused. He was permitted to take his case before the 
faculty. It refused to reverse its earlier decision. 


This series of negotiations had covered a two-week period between 
faculty meetings. But Hester and his incensed fraternity brothers were 
playing angles. While bickering with the Asbury administration, they 
had written to William M. Daily, president of Indiana University, asking 
whether they might be admitted to that college in full standing to graduate 
with its class of 1855 in August. Dr. Daily happened to be one of the 
brethren. He had been initiated into Delta chapter less than two years 
before as an honorary member while acting as a financial agent for Asbury. 
As Hester recalled in a letter in 1915, Daily responded, “Come over and 
bring all you can with you.” The message bore the letters BOIL, 


Indiana University minutes show that Dr. Daily had the backing of his 
own faculty in his invitation. One historian records that Prof. T. A. Wiley 
years later made the notation in the margin of a copy of those minutes, 
“Through a spirit of revenge.” The comment recalls reports that com- 
plaints against sectarian control of the state university had spurred the 
establishment of Asbury by the Methodists. 
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But the Indiana minutes disclosed another interesting point: The 
faculty’s approval of Daily's invitation was voted on the same day Hester 
was being informed of the Asbury faculty’s fi- 
nal decision. Actually, only two Delta Betas 
are on record as having complied with Daily's 
invitation, although it may have paved the way 
for what was to happen two years later. Ac- 
companying Hester to Indiana in protest was 
Robert Hitt, another senior. 


Still on campus at Indiana was John Junior 
llight, who had attempted the previous year to 
bring a Beta chapter to Indiana (the original 
chapter had been inactive since 1850) but got 
no farther than being initiated into the DePauw 

Beta Theta Pi Chapter as a starter. The day following the 

Wittram M. Datry 1855 commencement, Hitt and Hight started 

Welcomed Delta Exiles a Beta chapter which was to be a branch of 
Delta chapter. They included David Sheeks, 

previously known at Asbury but now a law student at Indiana, and three 
members of Indiana's class of °56: Henry W. Ballantine, Tom J. Wolfe 
and Madison Evans. Subsequent Indiana chapter records carry William 
M. Daily on the roll as an insert between Hight and Hitt, with Hester 
preceding Hight; but Madison Evans’ minutes on the formation of this 
branch chapter do not indicate direct participation by either Hester or Daily. 


The Hester flurry seems to have been just a warm-up for the big clash 
in October, 1856, between Curry and the societies. Here again vague 
records of the day do not indicate how many organizations were in opposi- 
tion to the president. There were by this time two Greek letter fraternities, 
for Phi Gamma Delta had appeared that year. The incident probably in- 
cluded some literary societies as well. But Curry issued an edict that the 
societies must hold their meetings in the daytime, whereas they had been 
holding them in college rooms on Friday ‘night. The Asbury Blowup 
of °56 was on. 


Curry asserted that the night meetings were endangering the health 
and morals of students, bre aking regular habits and creating fire hazards. 
(John Dunbar ’62 years later suggested the president's blast had been set 
off by a law school ae and that the fraternities and other organizations 
denied responsibility. ) 


The result was a series of student meetings in Sylva Selleris (Seller’s 
Woods, now McKean field) and conferences with President Curry. The 
student leader was Wilbur Fiske Stone, a Beta senior, later a member of 
Colorado’s constitutional convention and a judge of its supreme court. 

Curry finally on October 28 issued an ultimatum: Students who wished 
to continue at Asbury would pledge not to oppose the administration. This 
embodied agreement to hold society meetings in the daytime. He gave 
the students 24 hours to consider. Dr. Sweet’s Asbury-DePauw history 
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reports that 19 students voted to make the pledge, 81 voted refusal, 19 asked 
more time and 9 ducked the vote. Prep students and Normal students 
were not asked to vote. Curry then proceeded to suspend the entire senior 
class of 22, 6 of 8 juniors, 8 sophomores, 12 freshmen and 29 “Scientifics.” 

Stone’s own version of the incident, written in third person in 1912, 
says that of about 400 students in Asbury, all but seven then decided to 
leave college (contemporary records indicate an enrollment of about 300). 
The rest of his letter may reveal why so many early Asbury graduates were 
so successful in politics : 

“The faculty, thinking to prevent them from obtaining admission to 
any other college, prepared a circular letter which they proposed to send 
out to every other college in the country, and likewise to the trustees and 
the ministers of the Methodist church. Stone heard of this through the 
local printing office, which he frequently visited as he was connected with 
one of the student publications. He first obtained a proof of the faculty’s 
letter; then had the printer accidentally (?) pi most of the type, it being 
toward the end of the week at the time, and this occasioned a delay in 
mailing the letter. 

“Tn the meantime, he and Orlando H. Baker [’58]| prepared a statement 
setting forth the student side of the controversy and sent it out to all the 
colleges and the trustees of the Methodist church. 

“By the time the reset faculty letter was ready to go out, answers to 
the students’ letter began to come in, and invitations were extended from 
a number of institutions asking the striking students to enroll.” 

(Stone pointed out that by this time the Betas felt their privilege to 
conduct meetings as they pleased had become well established and that they 
were being deprived of a right they had earned Lozier in a letter to the 
chapter says he left school in 1854 in “the first rebellion, the anti-pledge 
rebellion as it was termed.” This is not mentioned by other DePauw his- 
torians, and Lozier may have misplaced the time in his recollections. At 
any rate, he adds, “We were all required to sign a pledge that we would 
tell the faculty of any student who violated the college rules to our 
knowledge, or else leave the university. I left, and I have not yet come 
to any other conclusions than all who signed that pledge and remained 
compromised their manhood.” ) 


Accounts vary as to how many students actually left Asbury. Augustus 
Lynch ’57, wrote a few months later that he was “‘one of the hundred who 
left and sought a home where freedom of speech and the privileges of 
students and men were granted.’’ Stone in 1912 recalled that “practically 
the entire student body left Asbury.” 


First immediate result of the exodus, aside from temporarily wiping 
out Delta chapter, was reinforcement of the chapter at Indiana, which 
seems already to have ceased being known as a branch of Delta. Some 
students had gone to the University of Michigan, but most of the senior 
class had gone to Indiana. Added to the four or five who had been initiated 
by the members left from the Hight-Hitt group were Stone, Lynch, Stephen 
Girard Burton, Samuel M. Thomas, George Washington Lee, and Francis 
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Riley Dorman, all Seniors. This group soon was joined by a rebel who 
would have been in the thick of the fight alongside Stone had he been in 
Asbury that semester. He was William McKendree Springer, a former 
Delta member who had been busy stirring up other activity at Illinois 
College. 

Springer, son of Kentucky pioneers who had moved to Jacksonville, IIl., 
had a colorful college career. Entering Illinois College at Jacksonville at 
age 18, in 1854, he transferred to As- 
bury the following year and was initi- 
ated into Delta April 28, 1856. He did 
not stay at Asbury long enough to be- 
come involved in the blow-up of the 
following October, for by September 
he was founding a Beta chapter at 
Illinois College, where he had _ re- 
turned. The father of this new chap- 
ter was deterred from supervising its 
growth through junior and_ senior 
years, however. On March 30, 1857, 
he was expelled from Illinois College. 
Ordered to delete certain political mat- 
ter from a speech he had prepared for 
a campus occasion, he instead had cir- 
culated printed copies of the unexpur- 
gated oration. A month later, Brother 
Dailey took him in. He stuck through 
another entire year at Indiana _ to 
graduate with the class of 1858. 

Springer, a Democrat, eventually 

Beta thea Pi DeCame a Congressman and _ distin- 
W. M. Sprincer '58 guished himself as author of the 1875 
anti-third term resolution which is 

credited with blasting Grant's hopes for running again in 1876. 
EN A Lut what was happening to Delta while her mem- 
bers were scattering to the winds? Word of the blow- 
up had traveled so fast that the Miami chapter in De- 
cember was devoting most of one meeting to comments 
on Delta’s “‘tragical and premature end.” The Augus- 
tus Lynch letter already cited says Delta tempor arily 
was wiped out but that within a few weeks one sopho- 
more and one junior had returned to revive the chap- 
ter. After the blow-up and the consequent resigna- 
tion of Curry, the faculty had restored former privi- 
leges. This failed to recover many of the students 
who had left, but helped the school to begin rebuilding 

Beta Theta Pi attendance. 

SPRINGER BADGE \Ve cannot be sure who deserves the credit for 
rebuilding Delta chapter at this point. It must be 
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remembered that the blowup occurred at a time when the chapter would 
have been initiating new underclassmen, so there were few who could have 
returned after the Seniors committed thmselves in other schools. The 
junior to whom Lynch refers must have been Orlando H. Baker, Stone's 
collaborator in the print-shop episode. The sophomore might well have 
been John Craven Hester, a cousin of William and Melville. Baker and 
Hester had been initiated together October 13, 1856, less than two weeks 
before Curry’s ultimatum touched off the blow-up. They are the only two 
members of those classes listed as initiated before the blow-up. 


Despite their inexperience in the fraternity, these two set about rebuild- 
ing. Doubtless they had help from Dr. Pitchlynn, and perhaps from 
Cyrus Nutt, an honorary Pee who had become acting president of the 
university since Curry’s resigna- 
tion and in 1860 was to begin 15 
years as successor to Daily as 
Indiana's president; Rudisill, 
then Putnam circuit court deputy 
clerks ~ancds ;tlenry = Clays bilder 
x-’48, Greencastle merchant. 
ier tirst initiate, Maren 24, 
1857, was Upton John Ham- 
mond, who by the following De- 
cember was writing to a member 
of the Ohio chapter denying any 
impression that Delta had ex- 
Direds= lhe chapter shade been 
built up to seven members, with 
another prospect under consider- 
ation and Hammond was chal- 
lenging the next obstacle, what- 
ever it might be: “Nothing like 
having something to rub up 
against.” 


Three of the additional four 
who helped Baker, Hester and 
Hammond rebuild the chapter 

Hepa WOW bestsaac Clements’ *59) Ja- 

Cyrus Nutt ter a congressman; Bernard Peel 

Chenoweth x-’61, who was to 

become a consul to Canton after being inspector general on the staffs of 
Generals Dodge, Grant and Sherman, and Abner Monroe Bennett x-’60, 
Cincinnati merchant who died within ten years. Identity of the other is 
a puzzle. The man under consideration at the time, however, might well 
have been John G. Dunbar ’61, who was to become DePauw’s oldest living 


eraduate before his death in 1929, 
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Evidence that Delta was recovering rapidly is seen in the list of in- 


DePauw Alumnus 


J. G. DuNBAR ’61 


consulted by Indiana 


Some of these 


Whether their achiev 


itiations in the next vear. There is little correspond- 
ence with other chapters on record through 1858, or 
for that matter, through 1859 or 1860. Those were 
troubled times; they might well be compared to 1940 
and early 1941, when trouble was in the air and un- 
certainty distracted students. This may have deterred 
Delta's corresponding — secretaries. Nevertheless, 
someone was looking after Delta chapter at home, 
for the rate of initiations increased through 1858 and 
1859. We shan't take the time to analy ze the per- 
sonnel of the chapter completely, but the men picked 
up in this continued recovery must have been of high 
caliber. The group included one who became a fu- 
ture chief justice of the Arizona Territory; three 
who became congressmen, a future college president 
and the future author of “Black’s Reports,” still 
attorneys. 


initiations were induction of honorary members. 
ements can be credited to Beta Theta Pi is, of course, 


doubtful ; yet their acceptance of membership would appear to be an indica- 


Oe. 


tion of the prestige Delta had recovered 
in approximately a year. At least it is 
noteworthy to see what manner of men 
were honored. These honorary mem- 
bers included: 

Henry Bascom Hibben, Asbury 
language professor, later Army and 
Navy Chaplain and Naval Academy 
instructor. 

Ezra Wilbur Fisk, Presbyterian 
clergyman, later president of the As- 
bury Female Academy. 

Will Cumback, ex-congressman, 
future lieutenant governor, and a bank 
president. 


oo cow 


S; .7 * “> 
EL RICHARD OWEN Samuel Galloway, congressman. 


« COMMANDANT 


CAMP MORTON PRISON 1862 


Owen Bust IN INDIAN 


Dr. Richard Owen, Mexican and 
civil war officer, state geologist of 
Indiana, later Indiana University pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences. 

Despite this activity, Courtland C. 
Matson ’62, who was to enter the 6th 
Indiana Cavalry as a colonel shortly 

Bet Theta Pi after graduation in 1862 and eventu- 
\ STATEHOUSE ally become a congressman, empha- 
sized in a letter in 1860 that the chap- 
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ter was stressing quality rather than numbers and considered itself prosper- 
ing with seven members. He listed them as one senior (probably William 
Henry Furlong Randall) five juniors and one freshman. “We take none, 
we get none, but the best of quality and the best of a large quantity,” he 
reiterated. 

Through the Fifties we have seen Delta chapter begin to take shape. 
We have seen it begin to take root at Asbury. By the end of the Fifties 
there could be no doubt that Beta Theta Pi had come to mean something 
worth fighting for to the men who had belonged to it. In the first real 
showdown against organizations which challenged its existence, it survived 
gloriously. In subsequent brushes with a narrowminded administration, it 
stuck to its principles, risked extermination, and rebuilt to even greater 
strength. Betas, working together, had stuck together, worked together, 
to overcome their two biggest obstacles up to that point. They had pre- 
served a heritage that was to be passed on by later generations of Betas to 
still later generations. 


III 


WAR FLICKERS THE FLAME 


Courtland Matson’s letter near the end of 1860 is almost the only 
record we have of Delta chapter for the next two years. If any letters were 
written from the chapter in this time, they do not seem to have turned up 
in the files of other chapters. Certainly they have not been published in 
the comprehensive collection, Beta Letters. Delta’s Red Book lists not a 
single initiation for 1861. 


Young men’s minds probably were not primarily occupied with frater- 
nity in these years. Today, it is hard to believe that any off-campus issues, 
no matter how world-shaking, can entirely supersede the craving for 
companionship and the appetite for relaxation among friends that we 
consider characteristic of fraternity life. But those were different days. 
Furthermore, the issues were close to home and the feeling over political 
issues was akin to religious fervor. True, we find no indication that dis- 
agreement over either slavery, or the principles of popular referendum or 
states’ rights cooled the feelings of Delta member stoward one another. Yet 
it is certain that the nationwide tension on these points spread to the campus 
in the late 1850's. It heightened through Lincoln’s election and the South's 
reaction to it. Through 1860 it is possible the students were preoccupied 
with the campaign, and it is not unlikely that several devoted considerable 
time to stump speaking for their favorite candidates. The chapter was 
heavy with prospective law students in that day, many of whom eventually 
entered politics. 


All historical accounts of Asbury in that period indicate that a high 
percentage of the student body streamed from the campus to enlist. More 
specific data is peculiarly lacking. Years of research would be necessary 
to establish a true picture of the Asbury students in the Civil War. Ap- 
parently academic requirements were relaxed considerably in favor of 
those who served. Credit seems to have been given for time in service. 
Many who are recorded as having left school to enter the Army still 
managed to return and graduate with their classes. 


Delta chapter’s record in the Civil War will be covered in more detail 
in the section of this book which is set aside for all wars. Let us say here 
only that the chapter apparently was permitted to dwindle through 1861 
until there was not a member of the active chapter on campus. From a 
practical standpoint, the chapter was inactive. Yet it certainly was not 
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dead, and it never was declared even inactive by the other chapters. The 
condition existed less than a year. 


There are at least two legends which profess to tell how the chapter 
was kept alive through the latter part of 1861 and the early part of 1862. 
One is Dick Baker’s own story that he was entrusted with the chapter 
records and broke into them to initiate himself and keep the circle un- 
broken. Another, less prevalent, is that a Mrs. Allen of Greencastle had 
been initiated for the same purpose. Neither story is true. They are 
colorful legends, and they will be treated as such later; but Delta chapter 
does not need the false glorification of unfounded legends. 


Most dependable of the legends about this period is the story that the 
last chapter members on campus buried the records in a cakebox. The 
legend is substantiated by the presence of a battered old cakebox about 18 
inches square and 12 inches deep in 
the chapter archives. Vhe word CAKE 
on its front, once a bright gold, now 
is barely legible. The bottom is loose 
and the hasp broken, but once it was 
fitted for a padlock. It shows little 
sign of the rust or corrosion which 
might have been expected of a buried 
box; yet many who have examined it 
testify that it indisputably is quite old 
and was made in the days ‘‘when tin 
was really tin.” 


The cakebox is so scarred and in- 
conspicuous that many who thought 
they knew the contents of the vault 
well have overlooked it. However, 
dr. James G. Campbell 86, who super- 
vised the construction of the vault 


along with the rest of the house, as- “~~ “i _ 
serts he personally placed the old box Photo by. Lou Hetlage "48 
in the vault as soon as it was com- THE O_p CAKEBOX 


pleted in 1913. 


Dr. Campbell further says the same cakebox was in use when he was 
in the chapter and that he is confident it was the keeping place during the 
Civil War period. It is believed also that it was from this box that Delta’s 
records were stolen in the raid of 1875, to be discussed later. 


Courtland Matson, Henry H. Mathias and Robert E. Smith returned to 
revive the chapter a year and five days after the most recent initiation 
(Smith’s incidentally). They initiated three men October 22, 1862: 
Henry Black Jamison, Alonzo Gamble Jones and William Marion Hoggatt. 
It is uncertain whether Matson, Mathias and Smith remained on campus 
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at this time as part of the revived chapter. Matson is supposed to have 
been colonel, Mathias a private, in the 6th Indiana Cavalry at this time. 
Smith may not have entered service until he joined Hudson's 133d Indiana 
Volunteers in 1864. He did not graduate with his class of 1863, but the 
extent of his attendance is uncertain. At any rate, it is noteworthy that 
the next new member of the revived chapter, David Gilbert Hamilton ‘65, 
credits the three new members with his initiation. In recollections in 1892, 
he credits Matson, Mathias and Smith with reviving the chapter; but he 
gives no indication that they participated in his initiation. Hamilton says 
he and Alfred Lawson Leadbeater ’65 were initiated the night they were 
“spiked” (November 7, 1862, according to the Red Book) and Charles 
Hemmenway Adams 65 a few days later. 


Dick Baker appears next on the modern chapter roll, as No. 142A—an 
insertion first published in the 1933 Beta Catalogue. This seems to have 
been a concession to the late Baker, dead two years when the catalogue 
appeared. If it was a gesture of acknowledgment of the legend, the in- 
sertion still was misplaced. It should appear above the name of Jamison, 


No. 137. 


It is ironical that one of the most active Betas of later years missed 
being an early party to this revival. Olin R. Brouse ’66, later general 
treasurer and editor of BeTA THETA P1, had entered 
college in January, 1862, while the chapter was dorm- 
ant. He had entered the 54th Indiana Volunteers 
just before the reviving group returned to the campus. 
On his return from the Army, he became the next 
initiate in April, 1863, along with George Hamilton 
Sisson, later president of the Pacific & Gulf Steam- 
ship Co. and organizer of the International Company 
of Mexico. Hamilton J. Dunbar °65 was added be- 
fore the end of the term. 


This represented addition of nine members since 
the chapter had been revived, but the times were too 
unstable. By the following November, Dunbar was 
informing the Miami chapter, “We are still prosperous. We are only four 
this term, but they are jolly fellows and our meetings are pleasant and full 
of spirit. We intend to remain four and let the chapter die rather than 
admit anyone whom we do not consider just right.” 


Delta Archives 


G. H. Sisson *66 


They stuck to their word. The chapter remained at four for some 
months. Through that period, Hamilton wrote to the Hanover chapter, out 
of 265 students in the University they found only one who met their 
standards: Ferdinand Cowle Iglehart ’67, who later was to become a 
Methodist preacher and New York superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Later in the year Ared Frazier White ’67 seems to have met the 
standard, and Alonzo Jones must have returned from the war. By No- 
vember of 1864 the chapter numbered seven, not counting Brouse and 
Jamison, whose return from the army constantly was counted on. Their 
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number had dropped to six in late 1865, then was up to nine by February 3, 
1866, when a newly initiated, newly appointed corresponding secretary, 
David Thomas °72, reported “good prospects ahead.” The note of ap- 
prehension running through Dunbar’s letters of the four-member days was 
gone. The picture seems to have improved steadily from the end of the war. 


These letters and recollections through the last three years of the war 
give us a few glimpses of chapter life of the period. As the war dragged 
out, moving south, the students seem to have had more time and thought 
for fraternity life. They corresponded again with the members of other 
chapters and even managed to plan a convention of the northern chapters 
in Indianapolis for 1863 and eventually to hold it there in 1864. There 
was time for concentration on the local glory of the fraternity, too. These 
letters indicate considerable rivalry for literary society leadership with the 
first rival fraternity, Phi Gamma Delta, prior to 1865, when Phi Kappa 
Psi established a chapter at Asbury. Hamilton complains in 1864, “Our 
opposing society, Phi Gamma Delta, is one whose sole purpose appears to 
be to carry the elections and they take everyone till their numbers double 
and triple ours. The result is that we have been beaten for two years.” 
Hence we may presume the boys were “character building,’ even if the 
term did not originate among football coaches until many years later. 


A sample of this rivalry is related vaguely in Hamilton’s 1892 letter to 
the chapter: ‘‘The story of . . . our trials with Phi Gamma Delta 
how we (that is Ham Dunbar, Pap Brouse, Longitudinal Thomas, Ared F. 
White, Ferd Iglehart and myself) of whom 
the chapter was constituted after Hoggatt’s 
eraduation kept up the battle and contested 
every step. How the brethren pushed me in 
election to February 22 performances and 
Ham Dunbar for orator, myself for special 
orator at °65 commencement and again for 
Master’s oration in 1868 would be too long 
a story for a busy man to attempt.” 
Although the reason for special secrecy is 
not clear, Brouse in his 1892 letters refers to 
their meetings in John Hanna’s law office as 
Delta Archives ‘‘clandestine.”’ Hamilton says they ate peanuts 
O. RK. BRrousE ’66 and bologna at these meetings, and one of his 
contemporary letters indicated that the seventh 


member during late 1864 was ‘a young lawyer of the town who always 
meets with us and now and then cheers our drooping spirits with a speech.” 
His identity is not revealed. There must have been some singing, too, 
although Delta does not seem yet to have acquired its reputation as a sing- 
ing chapter. After the convention of February, 1865, at Detroit designated 
Delta chapter to compile a songbook, David Thomas ’72, wrote nearly a 
year later that “the boys are beginning to stir” on the project and that 
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“there is no musical talent in our chapter but we will give you the best we 
have or can get if all the other chapters will help. . . . The songs are the 
life of a chapter meeting.” 

An unusual honor came to a member of the chapter in connection with 
the 1866 commencement. Hamilton Dunbar’s marks were too low for 
valedictory or salutatory honors because of absences, but a new honor was 
devised to recognize his ability and attainments: He was designated to 
vive the ‘Philosophical Oration.” 

Records are scarce again for the next two postwar years, but 1867 
brought an epochal development which must be considered as having 
important consequences in the history of Delta chapter. 

\omen students were admitted to Asbury University. Miss Laura 
Beswick, Brookville, was the first woman to be admitted, but four others 
joined her that year. Shortly after her eraduation in 18/2, she became 
the bride of Delta’s Robert Newton McKaig ’70, a Civil War veteran who 
by that time was a young Methodist circuit rider. The traditional pos- 
sibilities of the story seem to end there, however. Of their ten children, 
none attended DePauw unless it would be the Grace MehKaig who entered 
in 1892 and was not graduated. 
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DePaw Alumnus 
Aspury’s Frrst WOMEN STUDENTS 
(Left to right) Laura Beswick, Mary Simmons, Alice Allen, Betty Locke. 
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Others among the first women students were to become Beta wives, 
too. Ella Jones ‘72, fifth woman graduate, became the bride of classmate 
Wilbur Fiske Browder, later a railroad attorney and Indiana Supreme 
Court attache. Mrs. Browder died in 1947 as DePauw's oldest graduate. 
Mary Nelson Stevenson, of the same class, was married soon after gradua- 
tion to Henry Augustus Buchtel ’72, future governor of Colorado and 
Chancellor of the University of Denver. 


These first women students not only established themselves in the 
university promptly but also started their own organizations. By January, 
1870, Bettie Locke, Bettie Tyler, Alice Allen and Jennie Fitch appeared in 
chapel wearing badges which the men students promptly dubbed ‘‘kites.” 
Kappa Alpha Theta had come into being: Undisputably the first woman’s 


fraternity at DePauw and with only one disputed counterclaimant for the 
honor of being the first anywhere. 


The next person the new group initiated was Mary Nelson Stevenson, 
or Mollie Stevenson, as they called her. 


For a time the women students were heckled, but before long they 
were accepted, then sought. Minutes of the new women’s fraternity as 
quoted in Estelle Riddle Dodge’s Sixty Years in Kappa Alpha Theta give 
the following account as proof: 


“About three o’clock on Wednesday Nov. 8, 1871, the Betas and Thetas 
were warmly tucked away in carriages, under buffalo robes and blankets, 
shawls, veils, comforters and with nice hot bricks at their toes. At the 
above-mentioned time the gay crowd was first starting from sister Artie’s 
to a party at Emma Farrow’s ten miles into the country. Mr. Hickman 
and Artie jumped into their spring wagon and led off the grand procession. 
When we were about there, just for a little fun this charming couple 
whipped up their white mules all on a sudden, and we all turned our 
horses’ heads to the right and in a minute we were all flying along after 
the white mules and spring wagon. 


“By five o’clock our long ride was at an end for we had then reached 
the home of our hostess. Mr. Farrow and Emma came out to welcome us. 
After a kind greeting to all, Mr. Farrow assisted the half-frozen Betas 
with the horses, while Emma led the laughing, shivering Thetas into the 
house. For half an hour there was much talking, much frizzing of the 
hair, and one might say a heap of primping done. In the midst of all 
this our leader, in accents loud and clear, made known to us that a blacking 
brush was needed across the hall. 


“When all were ready we descended to the brilliantly lighted parlors, 
there we spent the next two hours in lively conversation and much merri- 
ment. In the midst of the gayety supper was announced—and what a 
supper! It would be impossible to name the half of what was set before 
us. We had everything the season afforded. After justice had been done 
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to all the edibles the following toasts were announced by the Rev. Mr. 
Buchtel : 
Queen Victoria, response, Mollie Stevenson. 
Our President, Mr. A, N. Grant. 
Present occasion, Mr. J. C. Hall. 
May Ruperta always have something warm about her! Ella J. Jones. 
The kiss of love on the lips of innocence, Mr. W. B. Browder. 
May we all part with regret and meet with pleasure, Minnie Hoyt. 
The tallest pole knocks the persimmons, Mr. Thomas. 
Thanksgiving poem, Mr. C. W. Pearson. 
Our Hostess, Lillie Hanna. 


“At the close of the last response the Betas gave us their jolly 
good song, ‘So say We All of Us.’ We then returned to the parlors 
and passed the rest of the evening very pleasantly indeed. One in a 
Thousand, the ever new and exciting trick game, together with several 
old games, was played, much to the amusement of the crowd. The 
hours passed quickly by and it was soon time for us to take our leave. 
While the girls were putting on their wraps some of the boys had gone 
for the horses while the rest had gathered around the big fireplace 
to wrap up the bricks. . . . We reached our plesant homes all safe 
and sound just as the old clock chimed out the hour of twelve.” 


IV 
DEVILS TARE OTHE. HINDMOST 


As a growing Delta chapter came through its own postwar reconstruc- 
tion with a trend toward greater numbers, it developed also a trend toward 
greater activity. This activity was typical of the whole campus. Things 
were going on. 

Perhaps the admission of women students may be regarded as indicative 
of a progressive outlook at the University. Perhaps the return of students 
and taculty members who had mingled with young men and experienced 
men from all over the country brought new ideas and new challenges 
to Asbury. At any rate, the Seventies marked a period of expansion, with 
the unrest and growing pains that come with rapid change.” Delta, as well 
as the rest of Asbury, was having to adjust itself to the establishment of 
additional fraternities which brought more competition. 

Phi Gamma Delta had been at Asbury since 1856. Sigma Chi had 
come from Miami in 1859. After the war, came the flurry: Phi Kappa 
Psi in 1865, Delta Kappa Epsilon in 1866, Phi Delta Theta in 1868, Delta 
Tau Delta in 1871. Kappa Kappa Gamma came to the campus in 1875. 
That was the last of the fraternity expansion for a few years, but it was 
enough to account for a high percentage of the school’s students and 
identify the school forever more as an organization-conscious institution. 

These new fraternities came to Asbury with an aggressiveness that was 
to have violent repercussions. They had less family tradition on the 
campus than had Beta or Phi Gamma Delta. They saw need to “get in 
there and pitch” in challenging the prestige and the attraction of the older 
fraternities. Rivalries were intensified by the number of competitors. It 
was nearly two decades yet before these groups even learned to pretend 
interfraternity harmony. 

One of the most spectacular by-products of this rivalry was the practice 
of “lifting’’—the initiation of men who had severed (or were in the act of 
severing ) relations with the fraternity of an earlier choice. Delta’s records 
in the dozen years after the Civil War show at least sixteen transfers of 
membership to Beta from other fraternities. No record is found of Delta 
ever having lost a member to another fraternity at Asbury. Reminiscences 
substantiate the probability that the traffic was all one way. A few 
resignations are on record for the period. Two of those lifted in the latter 
part of this era later were expelled. Yet there is no indication that they 
subsequently joined other fraternities. Nor, for the most part, is there any 
indication that those who switched to Beta were congenital malcontents. 
They became stanch Betas ; the records show many testimonials of devotion 
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to their new choice through the rest of their college days and afterward. 

First man to be lifted by Delta appears to have been Frost Craft °70, 
a Phi Kappa Psi, and the second seems to have been his Phi Psi classmate, 
George Whitefield Hallett. A look at the roster of the chapter’s 18 mem- 
bers suggests the way things were going (chapter roll numbers, indicating 
the order of initiation, may be enlightening ) : 


SENIORS 


156. John W. Lovett 
161. William L. Johnston 
165. Melville Wesley Bruner, ex-Sigma Chi 


JUNIORS 


154. Robert Newton Mckaig 

155. Frost Craft, ex-Phi Kappa Psi 

163. George Whitefield Hallett, ex-Phi Kappa Psi 
168. Joseph Warren Jones 

170. LeRoy Nelson Pattison, ex-Phi Delta Theta 
158. Hillary Asbury Gobin 

159. David Overmeyer 


SopHOMORES 


nem Theta pi 1O4. John Abraham Kummer 
LeRoy N. Pattison 70 166. William D. Smith 
Pe ren 167. Edwin Holland Terrell, ex-Phi Delta Theta 
172. Charles F. Goodwin 
173. Henry J. Shafer 


FRESH MEN 


174. Henry Augustus Buchtel, ex-Phi Delta Theta 
175. Wilbur Fiske Browder 


PREPARATORY 


171. Alfred Kummer 


This one year’s roster contains more than one-third of those who 
switched. Later liftings included Zachary Taylor Sweeney, ‘71, W. D. 
Parr °75 and N. H. Weir ’84 from Phi Gamma Delta; Daniel McIntire 
Elder ’71 from Phi Delta Theta; John Andrew Hawkins '74, Francis 
Asbury Walker ‘77, Edward Benton Walker ‘79, Jesse Wilbert Marley ’79 
and Rolla L. Thomas ’78, from Delta Tau Delta, and Willis VanDevanter 
‘81 from Sigma Chi. 


Spectacular as these switches must have been in the bitter rivalry of 
the day, few stories have come down to explain them. Old letters recall 
that the Phi Gams waylaid Parr and clipped off half of his luxurious 
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mustache. Legend has it that VanDevanter mailed his resignation to the 
Sigma Chis the night he was initiated into Beta Theta Pi, and their first 
knowledge of their loss came after he had taken the new allegiance. DeLoss 
Walker ’12 recalls that his mother, sister of Watson Beck, had attempted 
to persuade Beck to join the Betas when he went Deke.as a prep. Subse- 
quently, although by then she was engaged to Beta James Winfield Walker 
74, she tried to block her brother’s change of allegiance because she felt 
he should stick to his decisions. As an early member of the Asbury 
chapter of Kappa Kappa Gamma, she had strong ideas on fraternity loyalty. 


One can find various reasons for such switches. It may be significant 
that Buchtel, Pattison, Craft, Sweeney and Parr all became Methodist 
munisters ; there was a predominance of pre-theology students among the 
chapter of that period. In all fairness, some may have come to Beta Theta 
Pi after their earlier choice became inactive, for some of the other frater- 
nities were not yet at Asbury to stay. Perhaps it is just as well that we do 
not have more complete explanations of the liftings. Those involved may 
have preferred to let bygones be bygones; they may have preferred even 
to forget they made their original mistake! The writer still has Willis 
VanDevanter’s letter of 1935, in response to an effort to draw from him. 
for THe Detta YELP, a statement which would forever quiet the Sigma 
Chis’ sudden interest in claiming the United States Supreme Court Justice 
among their members. Tactfully, the jurist suggested that “too much has 
appeared in print about the matter already.” 


Competition for members was bitter, but both the contemporary letters 
of chapter members and their recollections in later years stress the fact that 
Delta in this period, competition or no, was “‘not seriously challenged by 
anyone on the campus’ and had extraordinary success in “spiking” the 
men she wanted. The competition was reaching down into the preparatory 
school. Already the practice of pledging “Preps” was being regarded as 
poor practice, yet no fraternity dared risk leaving this source of future 
members to the rest of the field. Robert F’. Kerr ’77 recalled in 1915 that 
he and his Academy roommate, Emery Rankin Hiett ’77, having entered 
the Academy in the spring of 1872, were spiked that fall by both the Betas 
and the Sigma Chis and given until New Year’s Day to make up their 
minds. Both chose Beta. They were “initiated January 14, 1873 by 
H. A. Buchtel,” indicating that the initiation ceremony at that date still 
was a one-man affair. This is the first reference in any notes to a pro- 
tracted pledgeship. Even here, apparently, it was due to the youth of the 
candidates ; it seems to have been the practice for several years after this to 
initiate the candidate as soon as he accepted the bid. 


Campus politics was hot, too. This was before the national fraternity 
ruled out participation in campus combines, and Kerr recalls the Betas “had 
lots of friends among the barbs and were nearly always with the winning 
combination. At one time or another we were in combination with all the 
fraternities that were in college in the ’70’s . . . during our four years in 
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college we had our share of important committee assignments and literary 
offices. | was for a time editor of the college paper and helped to get out 
the first issue of the Mirror [probably intended to be Mrrace], a class 
annual. Hiett and I had commissions in the college militia. . . Hiett was 
First Lieutenant and I Second in the college Republican Club of 1876.” 

The most startling development in this rivalry of the Seventies, of 
course, was the raid which deprived Delta of the records and relics of its 
first thirty years. Raiding chapter halls was common practice at colleges 
in those days. (A legend from Wabash says that one fraternity kept itself 
in fuel for the chapter hall stove by taunting a rival across the hall into 
attacking the door with a barrage of coal.) 


The 1875 raid was not made on the chapter hall, however, but on the 
lodgings of Delta’s records custodian, Francis Asbury Walker °77. Few 
details ever have been printed about this episode, despite the attention it 
drew throughout the fraternity. | 

It seems fairly definite that the raid was made in 1875 and that some 
of the letters in the file were recovered from a bonfire in Seller's Woods 
(one version indicates the old cemetery at the edge of the woods). How 
the chapter managed to find them before they burned, or why the raiders 
did not complete the job might be a good story in itself ; but it is another 
that was not preserved. One important document survived: The Red Book. 
Hlow, we do not know. 

A new minutes book was started shortly afterward, but it carries no 
reference to the episode. The few partly burned letters salvaged from 
the bonfire add little to the history of the chapter. One, dated March 9, 
1847. from Varnum D. Collins, Transylvania, to Thomas Reagan, ironi- 
cally, refers to certain secrets having been stolen from that chapter at 
that time. John W. Jacobs, Centre, writes to Ira Grover on March 27, 
1854. about difficulties growing from a student rebellion at Centre. Letters 
written in 1856 convey the permission of the Chapel Hill and Miami chap- 
ters for Wilbur Fiske Stone to establish a chapter at Indiana University. 
Three other letters from Betas at Knox, Wabash and Illinois College in 
1860 add little information about anything. 


Responsibility for the raid seems to have been well guarded. Suspicion 
rested on both the Phi Gams and the Phi Psis, but in each case the main 
evidence came from off campus. It was at about this time that the Phi 
Gams at Wabash circulated throughout Crawfordsville a printed Beta 
Constitution, with derogatory asides, in poster form. This prompted a 
belief that the document might have been passed along by Greencastle Phi 
Gams. However, Edward H. Ziegner, historian of the Wabash Phi 
Gamma Delta Chapter, is convinced that acquisition of the document was 
strictly an intramural affair. Robert B. McCain's brief centennial history 
of the Wabash Beta chapter omits the episode entirely. 


Shortly after the move into the new house in 1913, the chapter reported 
to the national fraternity that its minutes for 1856 to 1865 had been re- 
turned by Phi Gamma Delta. What became of them thereafter has become 
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anew mystery. They are not now in the archives. The incident, however, 
is noteworthy in itself. 

The return was part of a wholesale exchange of captured documents 
at both DePauw and Wabash. DePauw’s President George R. Grose pro- 
posed the project to DePauw fraternity representatives, then obtained 
agreement trom the Wabash administration to carry out the same gesture 
of interfraternity good will there. Could the idea have come from Dr. 
Grose’s secretary, Charles D. Anderson, Delta ’13? 

In this same connection, a new long-lost document was returned to the 
archives commencement weekend, 1947. It is a small pocket-sized ledger 
in which are written the ritual and Wooglin legend, possibly in the hand 
of Hogarth Lozier. Charles S. Levings ’01, unable to attend the chapter 
reunion for the first time in many years, had given it to his nephew, George 
Levings Clark °13, to return. He said he had received it recently from 
Herbert Royse 98, who had promised not to tell how it reached his hands. 

The archives include two letters from Wyllys C. Ransom, written from 
the University of Kansas April 18 and 29, 1876 (more than a year after- 
ward), prodding Delta chapter for an opinion on whether Phi Kappa Psi 
might have been guilty: “Il suppose you have been advised that the Phi 
Kappa Psi frat. has a chapter here and as we have been in the habit of 
giving them occasional doses of their constitution which we obtained from 
Wooster we supposed that they would soon return the compliment in kind 
in case their fellows at Greencastle were the thieves of your archives. And 
sure enough yesterday they came at our fellows with our constitution and 
spiced their remarks with the suggestion that our Greencastle chapter is 
not much at taking care of its papers.” The second letter, asking a separate 
addressee for an answer to the first, may indicate that Delta placed little 
belief in the Phi Psi theory, or it may indicate only that Bro. Ransom 
was restless for an answer. 

Ransom’s only information of the theft had come from a brief admoni- 
tory paragraph in the Beta TuHeta Pi of April 1, 1876: ‘The recent 
losses of Delta chapter prove clearly that even though they be in an iron 
box still they are hable to be found. Very few if any of our chapters are 
without some resident graduate members who would not only be willing 
but glad to take the guardianship of the oldtime cakebox . . . Ask any 
member of Delta who has gone back to the chapter hall after years of 
separation and has delved deep into the secrets contained in that mysterious 
cake box, if his soul has not been thrilled.” 

Here is the most detailed reference on record as to what actually was 
in the archives of Delta Chapter before the 1875 raid. We probably never 
shall know. Early members wrote many interesting things to the chapter 
when it was rebuilding its archives through the next forty years, but not 
one of these letters attempts to recall specifically what was in the lost 
archives. Today, the Delta chapter files contain letters from two of the 
chapter founders, several other early members, and John Reily Knox 
himself ; but all were written years after the destruction of the original 
archives. 
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Two other incidents may have cost the chapter some interesting memora- 
bilia in the next year—although there surely wasn’t much left to lose. 
Sometime in 1875 or 1876 the chapter's copies of the first issue of BETA 
Tueta Pr were stolen, and a raid on the rooms of Hiett, Kerr and John 5. 
Goodwin brought loss of all of their copies of the magazine. And in 1876, 
the chapter hall over Weik’s Grocery Store (at about the site of the present 
“Stop and Shop”) on the South Side of the Square burned. 


“We saved an old circus poster of a skeleton of a dog,” recalled Kerr 
in 1915, But he indicated the chapter may have gained by the calamity, for 
it then acquired an elaborate hall on the East side of the Square (approxi- 
mately above the present Chateau Theater, known also as the “cracker- 
box”). The minutes book indicates the first meeting in this new hall was 
held October 23, 1876. Kerr says this hall, designed according to the chap- 
ter’s plans, virtually had double walls, since a hallway ran around it. 
Lighted by a skylight, the walls were tinted pink and the ceiling pale blue. 
Pictures of prominent alumni soon lined the walls. 


Other meeting places of this period likewise seemed to center about the 
square rather than about the campus. The location of John Hanna’s law 
office has not been ascertained, but it 
must have been near the courthouse, 
and it seems to have been available 
when other meeting places were not 
available over a period of three de- 
cades. Hill’s photographic gallery in 
the third story of a building on the 
west side of the square was used at 
one time, probably for several years 
through 1874 until the acquisition of 
the rooms above Weik’s. Rooms on 
the third floor above the present site 
of the Schoeneman Jewelry Store on 
the square were used for a time. 

Possibly secrecy was the reason for 
the remoteness of the meeting place. 
Kerr, our authority for the period, is 
vague ; his expression ‘“We were called 
aches abi Kickia dhicteer tthe ciated sub rosa members” may pertain to the 
the engraving is reputed to have cost entire chapter or may mean only 
the chapter $500. preparatory school initiates: “We were 

called sub rosa members and were 
required to try to keep our membership a secret. That was not an easy 
matter, however. In those days there was more secrecy about the matter 
of the time and the place of fraternity meetings. The sub rosa members 
were watched by rival fraternities and we often missed meetings when we 
were conscious of being watched. Sometimes we affected disguises and 
slipped upstairs late. 


Courtesy Karl Fischer 


Hardly ever seen today is the coat of 
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“Our regular meetings were always opened with a prayer, progressed 
to a talk-around in which every member was expected to give some kind of 
a talk, either as to progress in studies, the principles of the order, etc. We 
used to have some very interesting sessions, especially when some of the 
brothers came in for criticisms for missteps or low grades. I have seen 
boys leave the hall, think better of it and come back, and with tears in their 
eves, promise better things. 


“We had no smokers, no balls, no yells.”’ 


John S. Goodwin ’77, as Chief of the new Western District of Beta 
Theta Pi wrote from Beloit, Kan., to a Wisconsin friend in 1881 that the 
chapter had some difficulty in locating a new hall after the 1876 fire: 
“I have one of the socks yet that I wore out tramping the streets and climb- 
ing stairs in search of a hall.” 


It was during this era that some historian in the crowd made a survey 
of Delta’s leadership at Asbury. This showed that of 52 campus honors 
awarded since 1845, eighteen had gone to Betas, 17 to all other fraternities 
and 17 to non-fraternity men. In one of the two leading literary societies, 
one-third of the presidents and almost two-thirds of the “special orators” 
had been Betas. 


The only scholastic records available for this rough and tumble decade 
come in the latter half. First place among fraternities in scholarship was 
claimed for the school year 1875-76. 


The rivalry engendered by the coming of new organizations seems to 
have fostered additional criteria of achievements. Thus we find for the 
first time in 1876 a claim of being first on campus scholarship. The claim 
probably was justified, too, for an average of 99.47% for 20 members is 
reported in the chapter’s letter to Bera THeta Pr. A letter to the maga- 
zine in December, 1876, asserted that 15 men of the lower classes had 
averaged 99.993 on a possible 100 while the senior class (Brighton, Good- 
win, Kerr, Smith and Walker) had not missed averaging 100 in two 
years. In January, Betas were reported leading all classes, with the Juniors 
averaging 99.5, the sophomores, 99.85 and the freshmen 100. 


In political competition on the campus, it may have been well that the 
computation of Delta’s record was made as early as 1873. Soon after that, 
the national convention ordered chapters of Beta Theta Pi to stay out of 
combines. By the end of the decade, the chapter’s letters to Bera THETA Pt 
were complaining: “The constitution in regards to combines places us 
alone and keeps us from positions acquired through college politics. Never- 
theless, we are trying to hold our own.” 


Random notations through this decade indicate the active chapter 
membership ranged as follows: End of 1875-76, 25; November 26, 1876, 
18 members besides “six noble subs’—apparently prep students in the 
status later to be known as pledgeship; February 14, 1877, 24 members: 
spring of 1878, 26 members; September 30, 1878, 18 including 3 new 
initiates, “the best to enter college, taken in great opposition” ; beginning 


of 1879-80 school year, 17. 
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One of the last noteworthy items of this decade is a brief entry in the 
minutes of a meeting of February 8, 1879: 


“\ motion that all Beta badges which were put on young ladies by 
active members of Delta should be taken off and that no other should 
be put on in the future by active members of Delta chapter was 
carried.” 


The author, who unwittingly became one of the few in his era to obey 
this rule, was intrigued by the discovery. The search of minutes for sub- 
sequent years was far from exhaustive, but it yielded no indication of the 
matter having been raised again. The author has questioned most of the 
oldest living members of the chapter ; none ever heard of the rule. Each 
agreed that it must have died the natural death one would expect. Keach 
surmised that it met stubborn opposition, possibly within and without, but 
none could say. There is no reference to this ban in any of the letters of 
the period, while letters of the early Eighties indicate pinning was in full 
swing then. 


Delta chapter through the Seventies was coming nearer to the modern 
concept of fraternity. The very existence of livelier competition from 
organizations based on miore than mere literary interests had placed em- 
phasis on achievement and excellence. Now there were more groups to be 
compared with, more groups to make a concerted effort for the honors and 
the desirable men. A strong rivalry intensified group spirit and increased 
group solidity. Hereafter, if not before, fraternities were to be judged on 
their relative accomplishments as well as on the quality of their fellowship. 
The time was ripe for expansion in extracurricular activities. Rivalry 
was ready to foster them. 


To avoid breaking narrative, this section has made little reference to 
the postgraduate accomplishments of the men who constituted Delta Chap- 
ter through the Seventies. Their records in the world cannot be ignored. 
They are one of the many reasons the Seventies have heen referred to as 
“The Golden Age” of Delta. 


The accomplishments of the men in the Seventies really mark the end 
of the period studied by William Raymond Baird when he concluded in 
the early 1890's that Delta chapter could boast the most illustrious line of 
alumni of any fraternity chapter in the country. (By the time Baird made 
his observations, the men of subsequent decades had not yet had time to 
achieve leadership.) It marks the end of an era, too, in which the primary 
interest of Delta men seemed to be either political or religious. We shall 
not analyze this trend; it involves such things as the character of Asbury 
in that day, the still-expanding nature of the nation, the national political 
picture, all too broad in scope for this book. 


Yet here are some facts, assuming that the men of the period extend 
from Chapter Roll No. 148 through 241, or from David Washington 
Thomas ’72 through Omar Bundy x-’81: Of these 94 men, 28 became 
lawyers ; 26 clergymen (all Methodist except one Presbyterian) ; 10 were 
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educators, 4 diplomats, 10 members of legislative bodies, 5 physicians, one 
a governor, 33 classified in miscellaneous callings ranging from merchant 


to detective. At least 8 were authors of published works. Obviously, the 
total shows that many er noteworthy positions in two or more 
categories. 


DePauw's failure to revive its law school with the advent of required 
formal law education may be blamed for the fact that DePauw and Delta 
within another ten years stopped turning out future political and judiciary 
leaders. The lst for this period, however, contains its share. In addition 
to Supreme Court Justice VanDevanter x-’81, they include: 

Edwin Holland Terrell 71, U. S. Minister to Belgium, 1889-93, nego- 
tiator of three ratified treaties, commissioner to the international monetary 


Beta Theta Pi 


Left to right: Willis VanDevanter, John K. Urmston, 
Omar Bundy and George W. Switzer in the uniform 
of the Asbury Cadets, organized in 1879 on a basis simi- 
lar to the modern ROTC. The picture probably was 
taken in 1879. 
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conference of 1892. As an editor of the Beta 
Catalogue of 1899, he is to a large degree 
personally responsible for the c ympleteness of 
biographical data and the order of chapter r Il 
numbers for those who entered Delta chapter 
in its first half-century. 

Melville Winans Miller ’78, assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, 1903-05. 

Zachary Taylor Sweeney ’71, consul gen- 
eral at Constantinople, 1889-92; William A. 
Brown, consul general at San Juan del Norte, 
Nicaragua, 1884-92; William C. Davidson ’76, 

Delta Archives yyissionary to Japan, consul at Kakodate, 

E, H. Terrett “7/1 Japan, 1881-3. 

Isaac Carter ’78, director of an early Pan-American conference, New 
York Central Railroad attorney and law book author. 

County or federal judgeships were held by Carter, John E. Martin '78 
and probably others. 

Henrv Terrell x-’80, a brother of Edwin H., was U. 5. district attorney 
and an outstanding lawyer at San Antonio, Tex. A third brother, Ired- 
erick Terrell ’76, a physician, be- 
came president of the City National 
Bank, the School Board and the 
Clearing House of San Antonio and 
was widely identified with other as- 
pects of the city’s financial and wel- 
fare activities Over many years. 

The latter Seventies brought a 
trend away from study for the 
ministry. Whereas through the 
early Seventies almost every other 
man became a clergyman, one finds 
only three in the span covering No. 
211, W. D. Parr ’75, and No. 24/7, 
William F. Switzer ‘84. This dis- 
tribution is more typical of the 
decades since. 

The period includes two Metho- 
dist Bishops: Hillary A. Gobin ’70, 
and Isaac Wilson Joyce ’72. 


The clergy group covers a wide 
range of accomplishments. Gobin 
was president of DePauw, Henry 
\. Buchtel ’72 chancellor of the 
University of Denver and Governor DePauw Alumnus 
of Colorado (as the result of public FREDERICK TERRELL ’76 
clamor for a non-political execu- 
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tive), William Howard Hickman ’73 was chancellor of DePauw during 
Gobin’s presidency as well as Prohibition Party candidate for Governor 
of Indiana in 1912. Charles N. Sims °59, honorary initiate of this period, 
was Chancellor of Syracuse University 1881-93 and nearly became presi- 
dent of Asbury in 1872. (Two honorary members of Delta apparently 
unwittingly cut one another out of the presidency here. The four candi- 
dates included Sims, probably then manager of Methodist Hospital, In- 
dianapolis, and John Wesley Locke, a Methodist minister who had been 
initiated July 14, 1853, about the same time he 
had become president of Brookville College. 
Locke by this time was mathematics professor 
at Asbury. Division of votes between Sims 
and Locke swung the choice to Andrus, who 
succeeded Bowman to become Asbury’s fifth 
president. Locke later became president of 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill.) Many of 
the clergymen also were teachers, authors and 
legislators. 


There were pioneers of a sort in the group, 
too. Samuel H. Winsor ’69, civil engineer, 
Delta Archives tOY the Union Pacific Railroad as it developed 
Guan Ore westward, 1867-76, made the surveys which 
were the basis for the boundaries and_ all 
future surveys for Wyoming, laid out the city of Cheyenne, and returned 
to Indianapolis to supervise conversion of rail lines converging on Indi- 
anapolis from narrow to standard gauge. Jacob Veatch Admire ‘68 was 
publisher of a newspaper at Kingfisher, Okla., before Oklahoma became 
a state. Irving John Smith ’79 preached in Wyoming when it was still 
frontier; John Samuel Goodwin ’77 and _ his 
brother William Goodwin ’83 and Samuel 
Henry Haynes were raising livestock in Kan- 
sas when it was still producing material for 
wild west stories. 


Listed as authors from this group are 
William D. Smith ’71, (Life’s Possibilities), 
Sweeney (Under Ten Flags), James A. 
Young; James A. Burhans ’75, attorney, (Law 
of Municipal Bonds and Digest of the Laws 
Governing the Investment of Corporate and 
Trust Funds), Davidson  (Kiyushin-yaku | 
Seisho) Charles A. Martin ’80 (edited De- Delta Archives 
Pauw Alumni Register), Dr. Rolla L. Thomas SAMUEL H, WINsorR ’69 
78, dean of the Eclectic Medicine Institute at 
Cincinnati 26 years (Eclectic Practice of Medicine) and Carter, previously 
mentioned. This does not include several who were in newspaper or 
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magazine work over many years, or the many highly important judicial 
decisions written by \ anDevanter. 

In addition to those who were college administrators, there were many 
who taught at DePauw or other scho« Is. ne of the outstanding instances 
of this is the case of the chair 
of Greek at DePauw. It was 
held by Philander Wiley, an 
1843 Asbury graduate initi- 
ated into Delta in the early 
Seventies, from 1860 to 1880. 
lle was succeeded by Gobin, 
who kept the chair in the 
chapter another six years (it 
had been held almost con- 
stantly from 1839 to 1852 by 
two men who became honor- 
ary Delta initiates, Cyrus Nutt 
and Thomas Sinex). 

Some of the names through 
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A Typicau BADGE OF SEVENTIES this period can be traced down 
through later periods in the 
chapter history. The name of James Winfield Walker ‘74 pops up again 


ina erandson graduated i n 1947. the son of the namesake of Walker's 
roommate through seven years of academy and college, DeLoss Wood °74. 
frost Craft Buchtel ‘O8 brought back the name of his father’s schoolmate 
who later was a trustee of the University of Denver when H. A. Buchtel 
was its chancellor. 


CHANGES WITH -THE TIMES 


While Delta chapter was going through its most turbulent and colorful 
period, the national fraternity was virtually in a state of rebirth. Delta 
chapter figured vitally in that rebirth. 


Beta Theta Pi nationally was finding that the almost haphazard system 
of pre-Civil war days could not serve much longer. With most chapters 
expanding their membership, their activities and their scope, a stronger 
central organization was needed if Beta Theta Pi was to maintain uniform 
standards and uniform practices in existing chapters and the chapters to 
come as population and culture pushed westward. Reorganization was 
inevitable. 


Since the 1847 convention, Beta Theta Pi had been governed by 
undergraduates in a system of presiding chapters. The unity of the 
national fraternity depended on correspondence among the corresponding 
secretaries of the chapters. There had been no central publication. 
Knowledge of the activities of other chapters, their gains through ex- 
perience, their need of advice from other chapters—all these came only 
through such letters. The degree to which such information reached all 
chapters depended on the energy of these secretaries. They were, after 
all, college students between ages 18 and 22. Their performance was 
subject to the same enthusiasms and dissipations of time and energy which 
typify trends in undergraduate correspondence today. 


We have seen how frequently chapters were unaware of the inactivity 
of other chapters. Beta Letters is replete with complaints that various 
chapters had not been heard from in months—in some cases years—and 
even Delta chapter was under fire in some of her most prosperous periods 
for seeming to keep herself aloof from the rest of the fraternity. Never- 
theless, Delta had been represented at every convention since 1854, when 
she tied Miami for top representation with five delegates (one of them, 
Mark L. DeMotte, was a vice president of this convention). Presiding 
chapter from 1854 through the 1856 convention at Louisville, she appar- 
ently fulfilled her responsibilities despite the current upheavals at Asbury. 


The legend of Wooglin had been approved by the convention of 1869, 
thus establishing its author, J. Hogarth Lozier ’57, in a special niche in 
the lore of the fraternity. He was to be known thereafter as “The High 
Priest of Wooglin.” 
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Probably an outstanding achievement of Delta chapter in this period 
was “Cedar Creek,” the epic poem presented by James C. Black at the 1866 
convention. The poem ambled along, ballad style, until it amounted to 32 
printed pages. After bringing General Sheridan back from Win- 
chester and describing almost every man’s individual emotions, it got to 
the point in the last stanza: The war was over and the errant brethren of 
the South should be welcomed back into the fold. Such sentiment so 
moved the convention that it had 1,000 copies of the poem printed. Such 
response so moved Brother Black that he wrote poems for several more 
conventions, but his high point had been reached. 


We may be assured that when the 1871 convention convened in the 
chambers of the House of Representatives in the old Statehouse at Indi- 
anapolis with United States Senator Oliver I. Morton as presiding officer, 
Delta was well represented by actives and her Indianapolis alumni. 

These Delta men in attendance well could be aware of the problems the 
fraternity’s growth had brought to the national organization. Delta, to be 
sure, had the longest list of members of any chapter in the fraternity. But 
by now Delta alone had approximately as many members as the entire 
fraternity listed when Delta was founded. In 184, the entire fraternity 
amounted to 150 members. Delta’s 150th member, John Overmeyer ‘67, 
was initiated during the Civil War. The national total listed for sometime 
during 1845 was 197, and Delta's total membership was approximately 190 
as the 1871 convention met. The national membership had passed 2,000 
the year before. 

Thus it was that a “small group of determined souls” moved to chart 
a new course for Beta Theta Pi. In the first place, the convention adopted 
a report of Charles Seaman, Denison ‘71, and Harry C. Warren, Centre ’58, 
which ended forever any further consideration of merging with Eastern 
fraternities. Secondly, although the presiding chapter system was retained, 
a set of officers was prescribed, a new constitution ordered written, a 
separate ritual demanded, a national magazine established. These changes 
set a pace for other fraternities: Bet, THeta Pi was the first fraternity 
journal devoted to an entire organization and having the features and 
aims of the current fraternity periodical. 

Francis W. Shepardson reports that this small determined group in- 
cluded Olin R. Brouse ’66 and Amandus H. Grant ’74 from Delta. Both, 
as we shall see, were beginning long service to the fraternity. Grant already 
was becoming known throughout the fraternity as “Red Hot” Grant be- 
cause of his drive and enthusiasm. 

Others in this group of reformers were Charles Duy Walker, a profes- 
sor at VMI: Charles J. Seaman, Denison; John 1. Covington, Miami ; 
Edward J. Brown, Hanover; George C. Rankin, Monmouth; Robert W. 
Smith, Williams; Wyllys C. Ranson, Michigan. Joining them in the next 
few years were Willis O. Robb, and Eugene Wambaugh, Ohio Wesleyan, 
and Roger Williams, Miami. 

The magazine first appeared in December, 1872, with Walker as 
editor. However, Brouse of Delta succeeded him in 1876, and Brouse it 
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was who first proposed a policy of distributing annual dues from chapters 
so as to pay the railroad fare of one delegate from each chapter to the 
convention. 


The 18/1 convention’s action started a move to draw control of the 
fraternity from the less experienced hands of the undergraduate members. 
This was not completed immediately, however. We find Red Hot Grant, 
a few months after graduation, making a major contribution to the frater- 
nity as its general secretary in 1871. Immediately on election, he asked 
and received authority to divide the fraternity into geographical districts 
with an assistant general secretary or district chief in charge of each. It 
was not for some years that the chiefs became confined to graduate 
members, but the Grant system of districts eventually was copied by nearly 
every other fraternity. 


Grant’s plan originally called for five districts with headquarters as 
follows: I, Alexandria, Va. ; II, Cincinnati; III, Greencastle; IV, Chicago, 
and V, Lawrence, Kans. The Greencastle district, including the chapters 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, was. under 
the General Secretary himself (although he was soon to go to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for law school). In the next few years, fraternity expan- 
sion made necessary constant reorganization of the districts. By 1876, 
Delta was in District III with the Hanover, Indiana and Wabash Chapters 
under an undergraduate chief, E. E. Hiett, a Delta Senior, roommate 
of the much-quoted Kerr. 


Hiett, leaving school in the spring of his senior year because of his 
father’s death, was succeeded by a classmate at Delta, C. R. Hammond, 
who in turn yielded the job to another classmate, John S. Goodwin, fol- 
lowing graduation. Goodwin retained the assignment another year. The 
shortlived new Butler College (later Butler University) chapter was added 
to this district in 1879. 


Absorption of Alpha Sigma Chi led to expansion to seven districts in 
1880 and put Delta in District V with Centre, Hanover, Cumberland, 
Indiana, Wabash, Butler and Mississippi. This arrangement was short, 
however. In the regime of General Secretary Wambaugh (1881-4) the 
Butler chapter expired and the number of districts was expanded to nine. 
The non-Hoosier chapters were redistributed, and District VII included 
only DePauw, Hanover, Indiana and Wabash. Michigan was added for 
a few months in 1897, and Purdue was added permanently following its 
founding in 1903. This brought the district to its present composition, with 
the number changed to IX in 1906, X by 1917 and XII by 1930. 


The list of district chiefs having governed Delta chapter, presented 
here as completely as possible, is heavily loaded with Delta names: 
Howard W. Adams, Indiana ’06 
Reily Adams, Wabash ’32 
Kermit W. Arnold, DePauw ’37 
Olin R. Brouse, DePauw ’66 
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James G. Campbell, DePauw *86 
George L. Clark, DePauw ‘14 
Dunlap C. Clarke, Chicago ‘17 
Lee S. Durham, DePauw ‘92 
Karl W. Fischer, Indiana ’25, Dickinson ‘25 
James L. Gavin, DePauw ‘96 
James C. Gipe, Wisconsin ‘06 
John S. Goodwin, DePauw "97 
Amandus N. Grant, DePauw °74 
Charles 3. Gutelius, Indiana ‘05 
Chauncey R. Hammond, DePauw ‘78 
Emery R. Hiett, DePauw 77 
Frank T. Lodge, DePauw ‘84 
Warren D. Oakes, DePauw "94 
John W. Robbins, Indiana "84 
John S. Shannan, Indiana 88 
John J. Shields, DePauw 80 
Charles W. Whitehair, DePa tw ‘09 
James L. Zink, Indiana "95 
(Cf the offices thus created in 1871, Delta has held more than its share. 
\ second General Secretary from Delta was its current National President, 
G. Herbert Smith ‘27. And the General 
Treasurer has been a Delta man through two- 
thirds of the years since creation of the office. 
Olin R. Brouse became the fourth general 
treasurer, 1880 to 1883. Warren D. Oakes 
‘05 was the tenth, serving from 1899 until 
another Delta man, James A. Gavin ’96, was 
named in 1904 to begin a 41-year tenure 
unparalleled in the history of any fraternity. 
These later terms will be discussed elsewhere. 
The next important step in reorganization 
of the national fraternity’s administration oc- 
Delta Archives curred at the convention of 1879, with the end 
OAKES AS STUDENT of the presiding chapter system. Equally im- 
portant in the light of later developments 
was incorporation of the fraternity under the laws of Ohio, with a board 
of directors. Because of a supposed requirement of Ohio law, a pre- 
dominant number of the board were Ohio residents, and these ( probably 
for convenience of administration) were mostly Cincinnati men. From 
1879 until the next reorganization in 1897, of the 44 men who served as 
board members, only 20 represented any of the many chapters outside 
Ohio. Of these 20, four were Delta men: Olin R. Brouse "66 (1879-84) ; 
Augustus D. Lynch °57 (1879-80, 1895-97) ; Frank M. Joyce 82 (1890- 
95): and Amandus M. Grant ’76 (1895-97). 
As often happens in such a structure until the w ~akness is demonstrated, 
the board continued to consist largely of the same group of men. Its 
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effectiveness and influence declined as these men, growing older, lost 
touch with the current problems of the chapters and of the general secre- 
tary. The 1897 reorganization thus was an outgrowth of opposition to 
the Cincinnati group. Such opposition was active as early as the Niagara 
alls convention of 1894. At the Chicago convention of 1895, the Cin- 
cinnati group was defeated in various moves and nominations, and most 
of the directors, including even Pater Knox, resigned. A code commission 
was named and submitted in 1896 a report which was approved and became 
effective in 1897. The administration of the fraternity has remained much 
as set forth in that report, except for increasing relative importance of 
the national president. 
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The decade of the 1880's brings us into a trend significantly different 
from the rambunctious Seventies. It seems inappropriate to assert that 
changes in the chapter came abruptly with each new decade, yet this is 
nearly true. Toward the end of each decade we have observed factors 
already forming to shape up a new tone in the chapter through most of 
the next ten years. 

One of the greatest influences in the early 1880's may have been 
a culmination of the influence of a predominantly ministerial roster in 
the latter Seventies. We have seen, to be sure, that some of the future 
ministers were in the thick of the hubbub in the Seventies. Yet it seems 
reasonable that this group, as it matured and perhaps exerted graduate 
influence on the chapter, brought an increase of purposefulness and 
idealism to the chapter meeting. 

Another factor may have been the rejuvenation of the college in 1884 
when it took on new money, a new name and new hope. 

~ A small factor may have been the initiation of the first two Japanese 
members of the chapter: Aimaro Sato and Keizo Kawamura. It is no 
secret that Beta Theta Pi and Delta Kappa Epsilon at Asbury agreed to 
initiate two each of four Japanese students as a friendly, almost charitable 
eesture. There is little doubt that the gesture proved of more value than 
the young men of those fraternities may have realized. In the presence 
of respected foreign “guests’”—we must place these incidents in their own 
settings and remember this was sixty years before Pearl Harbor—the 
chapter at first must have felt some obligation to stay on its good behavior. 
Possibly before it realized what was happening, the chapter was con- 
fronted by examples in its “guests.” Minutes of the period demonstrate 
that both Kawamura and Sato came to meeting prepared to contribute. 
The “talk-around” remarks of other members followed personal patterns ; 
they dealt with commonplace problems and reminded this writer of spur- 
of-the-moment offerings of his own day. The Japanese members brought 
a thought—brief but pertinent—and it was a fresh one for each meeting. 

An improving national organization naturally must be given some 
credit for the trend, too. Development of the magazine through the 
Seventies had led to a well-circulated medium for exchange of ideas. 
Chapters became more familiar with national policies and the activities 
of other chapters. These were debated freely ; personal letters to the 
editor were more in vogue in that day. Even chapter correspondence 
was more inclined to be argumentative than informative. Sentiment 
against the initiation of preps was solidifying in the columns of the maga- 
zine, and Delta chapter obviously was one of the chapters under fire. 
Young Francis Wayland Shepardson, already beginning to exert a voice in 
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fraternity affairs, was among those urging the foes of prep initiation to 
let the offending chapters work out the problem themselves within the 
competitive demands of local custom. Sagely, he suggested that the 
practice was going to die off in the long run. 


The chapter came up with one significant innovation in 1880. This 
was a letter circularizing every alumnus, and one recognizes it as a fore- 
runner of THE De_ta YELP which was to have its start a quarter century 
later. The two-page letter, part of which is reproduced here, announced 
that its appearance marked the beginning of a regular practice of keeping. 
in touch with all alumni. It made a request for their interest through 
visits to the campus and their suggestions for prospective members. And— 
most revealing yet—it asked their advice on whether a chapter house might 
be practicable. Then came the whip-crack: Would they be willing to 
contribute for a permanent home for Delta chapter ? 


Response was heavy and for the most part enthusiastic. The chapter 
archives contain many replies to this letter. Most of them are dated within 
a.few days.after the date of the chapter’s letter. Some reveal doubt over 
whether fraternity ideals could 
stand up against the familiar- 
ity of constant living together. 
Most of the doubters, how- 
ever, expressed willingness to 
contribute money if the chap- 
ter should decide to carry out 
its plan. Some of the letters 
indicate they were accom- 
panied by gifts of five or ten 
dollars. Schuyler Colfax, ex- 
vice-president, honorary mem- 
ber of 25 years earlier, event- 
ually sent a dollar and an auto- 
eraphed pocket-size photo- 
eraph. 

The chapter at this time 
was on an upswing in mem- 
bership again. From the 17 
members of the previous year, 
the chapter had regained its 
eraduation losses and netted 
three more by November, 
1880. At least one more was 
initiated during the year. 

Before long, the campus 
was becoming excited over the 
prospects of changing the name of the school by virtue of endowments from 
Washington Charles DePauw. How much of the early negotiations on the 
matter in 1881 was public knowledge is questionable. But within another 
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These five portraits, mounted many years ago in a scrapbook in the chapter 
archives and designated as the Class of 1881, are presented here for interest rather 
than accuracy. They are not identified in the scrapbook, nor on the backs of the 
photographs. No one consulted by the author has been able to identify any of them 
positively. The center figure is believed to be Aimaro Sato; the next, Keizo 
Kawamura, and that at the extreme right, George W. Switzer. One is inclined to 
identify the second from the left as Omar Bundy, although he transferred to West 
Point before graduation. He could be John K. Urmston, but this does not check 
with the picture of four Betas in cadet uniforms. The extreme left man has been 
tentatively identified as William W. Dunnington, but he was not graduated. The 
group could include Clyde H. McMillan, a graduate, or Nathaniel A. Chamberlin, 
who received a Master's degree at Asbury that year, or possibly one of the following 
who did not finish school at Asbury: G. G, Mitchell, Willis VanDevanter, W. M. 
Whitson or W. V. Rooker. 


year, the agreement was in the open, and a mighty campaign was getting un- 
der way to raise at least $180,000 which Mr. DePauw was expected to match 
two dollars for one. This is not the place to go into detail on the DePauw 
endowment. It is necessary here only to point out that by January 17, 
1884, Asbury University had become DePauw University under the en- 
dowment agreement, and that fraternities felt they had demonstrated their 
right of existence through their contribution to the money-raising campaign. 


James Garland Campbell ’86 wrote for Beta THETA Pr the next day, 
“Of the $60,000 raised by the citizens of Greencastle, over $4,000 was 
subscribed by the students, over $1,400 of this by six of the fraternities 
here. besides their individual, class and society subscriptions. . . . With 
such deeds as their weapons, fraternities have won the right to a place in 
the colleges of the land . . . In DePauw University no anti-fraternity 
rule will ever be agitated.” 

Beta Theta Pi, reported Campbell, had been top subscriber with $505 ; 
Phi Gamma Delta second, with $500, and Kappa Alpha Theta, “a ladies’ 
fraternity,’ had contributed $100. 
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Campbell also had enough eye for history to note that Charles \Valter 
Niedringhaus had become the first initiate of any fraternity in “the new 
DePauw University.” He had been initiated into Delta chapter on the 
same evening the Board of Trustees after a lengthy session proclaimed 
that the conditions of the DePauw endowment had been fulfilled. Nied- 
ringhaus had little time to enjoy that distinction, however. He died 
within two years after his initiation. 


Although Campbell cites intense spiking competition over Niedringhaus, 
who had come to Greencastle under the Phi Gams’ wing, plus an effort by 
the Phi Gams to get him to break his pledge, various sources indicate that 
both lifting and prep-initiation were beginning to die out by this time. 

An unsigned manuscript 
in the archives which calls 
the next four years “the 
transitory period” suggests 
that DePauw’s development 
in these years was felt 
among the fraternities: 

‘Delta seemed to lead in 
establishing broader  prin- 
ciples of fraternity work. It 
was under this healthful in- 
fluence that the last vestige 
of initiating ‘prep’ was cast 
off and they were quietly 
pledged to await revelations 
in the blissful future. The 
disreputable habit of ‘lift- 
ing’ was discountenanced to 
such an extent that even a 
pledged man was never in- 
fluenced to break his pledge 
and plundering halls and 
destroying records was reck- 
oned a thing of the past. 

“This was also a transi- 
tion period when more ex- 
tensive plans ae under- Sato as he appeared as Ambassador 
taken to secure brighter and Porth United «States: 
more commodious halls for 


meeting, the collection of books for libraries, etc., and hopes were cherished 
which were never realized until they were realized in the modern well- 
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equipped chapter house.” 
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The chapter meanwhile had been taking an increased pride in its 
standing among the fraternities as an enlivened college (under President 
Alexander Martin, father of three Delta Betas) placed more stress on 
extracurricular activities. Frank T. 
Lodge’s report to the magazine Octo- 
ber 15, 1883, summarized the previous 
term's record. The graduating class 
had included Chafles Sumner Olcott, 
later an author and lecturer; George 
B. Moore, later a Princeton (Ind.) 
milling company official; William 
Ransdall Goodwin, subsequently a 
publisher and editor of The Stock- 
breeder's Gazette; Charles Littell Urm- 
ston, later a mail agent, and Edwin L. 
Martin, son of the president and 
later the head of California's Midway 
Five Oil Company. 


This group, said Lodge, had taken 
more honors than any other frater- 
nity’s graduating class. The chapter 
boasted the major, the adjutant and 
the senior first lieutenant of the popu- 
lar college military battalion, the As- 
bury Cadets. Two members of the 

Rei Thea Pi college quartette were Betas. The law 

Wittis VANDEVANTER against participating in combines still 

As Associate Justice, was costing the chapter offices in liter- 

U. S. Supreme Court ary societies. Yet “a member of the 

faculty called our chapter this year an ideal chapter and we are working 
hard to deserve the encomium.”’ 


Lodge had signed himself “corresponding editor,’ and an editorial 
in the same issue of the magazine urged other chapters to note “*Delta’s 
new departure” in appointment of such an officer. 


Recollections of the period credit the Betas with leadership in estab- 
lishing amicable relations among DePauw fraternities. This probably is 
as it should be, for Beta apparently had done its share of encouraging 
rivalry through the liftings of the Seventies. 


The previously cited unsigned manuscript says Delta frequently in- 
vited representatives of other fraternities to her banquets and promoted 
the first interfraternity banquet in 1886. 


Recollections of Ernest I. Antrim ‘89 suggest that the change to 
friendly relations was not necessarily made overnight. Between 1887 and 
1889, he says, two raids were made on the chapter hall, but “no serious 
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Class of 1887—(left to right) Algie P. Gulick, John L. Benedict, William Joseph 
Lane, A. Clement Zeller, Arthur Cunningham, Mark Hester. 


trouble ever came from either of these barbaric uprisings of the enemy.’ 
Relations with the other fraternities were termed “cordial, although volt 
cal combinations and rivalries in securing the best freshmen sometimes 
caused ill feelings.” 


“The boys of these days worked together reasonably well and the 
chapter took a high place in the life of the university,” he adds. “The 
ideal was the development of the boys into well- rounded young men who 
would be able to handle themselves creditably in the big world outside 
of college. A mere grind had no chance of becoming a Beta unless he had 
other qualities to recommend him. Delta did not fear comparison with 
any of the other fraternities of the school.” 


Chapter personnel of the Eighties as summarized here will not show 
up as brilliantly as it might—due in part to a whim of the author. Those 
of the classes of 1880 td 1881 already have been grouped with those 
of the Seventies, because they were products of the period. But the 
Eighties group will not be carried beyond the class of 1890, so by com- 
parison it is losing three strong classes. It also represents a smaller group 
of men because of the conservative trend already discussed. This period’s 
record does not have the benefit of honorary members, and it is handi- 
capped by a large number who did not finish school. This lack of con- 
tinuity has made the alumni record for the group incomplete. 


A definite trend to business careers is seen. Of 72 men checked in 
this period, 13 became clergymen, seven lawyers, five educators, three 
physicians—a substantial drop from the ratio of the Seventies. A dozen 
included manufacturing in their activities, and some of these were among 
the half-dozen bankers. Six spent part of their careers as newspapermen. 
Six are classified as authors, two as diplomats. In modernizing, DePauw 
University was losing the products of the old classical education, and 
the criteria of success after graduation were changing. This group went 
into the world in competition with the graduates of many more colleges 
than had existed in the post-Civil war era of the Seventies. Honors 
were spread thinner—yet one wonders if they weren’t much harder 
come by. 
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Two high church officials came from this group. William Orville 
Shepard ’85 was a Methodist bishop, 1912 to 1931. Equally high ranking 
as president of the board of missions of the Japanese Methodist church 
and presiding elder of the Japan Methodist Episcopal conference was a 
classmate, Sennoska Ogata, third Japanese member of the chapter. 


The group had some men of unusual accomplishments. Frank Terrell 
Lodge, graduate of Columbian College Law School and Michigan College 
of Medicine, combined his talents as medico-legal expert for the city of 
Detroit. He also was author of “Sketches of First Comptrollers of 
Treasury,” prepared for publication by Congress. Arthur Cunningham 
'87 declined the presidency of a Methodist College in Kentucky because 
he felt he was needed more in helping to get public libraries on a basis 
where patrons could find what they needed. His one big public contribu- 
tion probably is the reorganization of the Terre Haute Public Library—an 
obscure sounding mission, but how many great men have performed any- 
thing more useful through direct effort? He was librarian at Indiana 
State Normal School 39 years and a founder of the Indiana Librarians 
Association. 


James G. Campbell's contribution to Delta chapter will be discussed 
later in some detail, but he has gained considerable recognition also as a 
founder of Alpha Chi Omega. 


Another member of this group is remembered by the chapter in a unique 
manner: Worth Merritt ’82. Nearly sixty years after his eraduation and 
more than thirty years after his death, Merritt's Beta badge came to Delta 
chapter in the mail. With it was a note from a Californian who explained 
he was not a fraternity man but had followed fraternities, particularly 
Peta Theta Pi, with interest. He said he had made a practice of buying 
up fraternity pins he found in pawn shops because he felt their exhibition 
in such places brought unjustified embarrassment to the fraternities. He 
had spotted it and bought it within the last few days. After the badge had 
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Class of 1888—(left to right) George H. Murphy, John H. McElroy, John H. Bick- 
ford, Charles S. McNett, Harry Bowser. Shown here in the uniform of the Asbury 
Cadets, Bowser was the ranking man in his class in the cadet corps. 
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Delta chapter 1888-89—(left to right) Front: P. E. Powell, G. W. Dashiell, W. H. Stanton, W. D. Glener, W. P. Pence. 
Second: C. P. Benedict, J. F. Clearwater, W. D. Wilson, R. E. Locke, E. I. Antrim, W. Seaman 
Third: W. P. Burris, F. Rous, L. S. Durham, A. M. Cole, D. Armstrong, A. M. Line, C. T. Erickson, M. H. Turk. 
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been renovated and given a new jewel, it was designated in 1942 as the 
Worth Merritt award. Since then it has been passed annually to the 
sophomore whom the chapter votes as the best all-around example of what 
a Beta should be. Merritt, a California manufacturer, is listed among 
financial contributors to the chapter’s needs in later years; yet his post- 
humous contribution to the chapter may be his greatest. 

Authors in the group include G. Walter Barr x-’83, an autographed 
copy of whose book, Shacklett, is in the chapter library. Barr also was a 
physician, a professor at the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk 
several years, editor of the Keokuk Standard, 1902-10, and head of the 
department of public relations of the Mississippi River Power Co., 1911-15. 
Another who wrote books in his spare time was William V. Rooker, ‘81, 
Indianapolis attorney. 

One of a pair of brothers to be listed in Who's Who is Ernest I. Antrim 
'89. After teaching Greek and English in four colleges, he became a bank 
official in VanWert, Ohio, in 1902 and began a highly active series of civic, 
educational and literary interests. Noted particularly for social betterment 
work, he organized and headed the first Community Association of Van- 
Wert. He also was a member of the Ohio Constitutional convention of 
1912. a trustee of Ohio University and served a term as president of the 
Ohio Library Association. With his wife, Saida Brumback Antrim, he 
published The County Library in 
1914 and two years later, as solely 
his own work, Fifty Million Strong, 
a study of rural life. Appearing in 
the same volume of Who's Who 
with him in 1942-3 was a younger 
brother, Doron K. Antrim ’13, to 
be discussed later. 

Squire R. Greer °86, a transfer 
from Ohio Wesleyan, assisted in 
reviving the Alpha chapter when 
Miami University reopened its 
doors in the late 1880's. William 
Dana Wilcox ’89, became president 
The Switzer Brothers—George ’81, left, Of the American Association of 
and Will ’84, shortly before the elder Engineers. Ernest Walker x-'90 
brother’s death. for several years was state horti- 

culturist for Alabama. 
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As this is written, only six of the men from this period are known to be 
living. They are our oldest living ties with Delta chapter’s first half cen- 
tury: William F. Switzer ’84, retired preacher, former district superin- 
tendent of the Northwest Indiana Conference ; Campbell ’86, Clement M. 
Zeller ’87, retired Brazil (Ind.) coal dealer; Harry Bowser ’88, Indian- 
apolis lawyer and lecturer; Isaac J. Hammond x-’89, Greencastle farmer, 
and Antrim ’89, who recently wrote the author that invalidism would keep 
him from Delta’s centennial. 
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From a historical standpoint, it is convenient that a transition to the 
modern basis of fraternity life occurred just as Delta was looking to her 
second half-century. The move into a chapter house set fraternity life on 
a new basis. Delta chapter had been an association of young men with 
common aims and ideals, meeting together at regular intervals. Now they 
had become an association of young men sharing the same roof. With 
that roof they inherited the financial responsibility of maintaining their 
own college home. And they faced the test of whether so many students, 
governing their own living habits and hours of work and play, could so 
conduct themselves that the university and their parents could be satisfied 
with the results and that harmony would prevail. Many alumni had ex- 
pressed some concern over how well brotherhood could stand the strain otf 
intimacy. Admittedly, it would be different from life in a dormitory, 
where the obligation to remain congenial was less a factor. 


One feels that the way in which this chapter house was acquired was 
fortunate. Headaches would have been fewer, it is true, 1f one person 
might have bequeathed the chapter a home or the funds to build one. In- 
stead, it was acquired through the gifts of many graduate members. ‘These 
subscriptions, ranging from $5 to $100, represented an added link between 
the older members and the actives. Some of these contributors went back 
almost to the formative years of the chapter. We already have seen how 
attention had been centered on acquisition of a chapter home through the 
previous decade. There can be no doubt that acquisition of such a home 
was one of the biggest events in the fraternity since its founding. It 
furthermore was one of the biggest demonstrations of alumni interest in 
the active chapter. 


This first chapter house was, as is well known, on the exact site of the 
west portion of the present chapter house. Formerly occupied by the f amily 
of Professor Earp, it was a reasonably new structure when purchased in 
1890 from Mrs. Jennie Thompkins of Terre Haute for $5,500. Final 
negotiations and supervision of the financing were in the hands of a 
committee of three trustees: Richard E. Locke, Charles Telford Erickson 
and William Paxton Burris, all seniors. 


Terms of the purchase called for a $500 down payment in the summer 
of 1890, before the house was to be taken over by the fraternity ; a second 
payment of $500 by Christmas of the same year, and $500 annual payments 
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Plan of second floor ot original Delta chapter house. 
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thereafter. ‘The active chapter raised the down payment. A campaign 
through the autumn concentrated on raising $1,500 in alumni contributions 
to cover the Christmas payment and finance furnishing “reception rooms” 
downstairs. Thereafter, said the trustees, the chapter would be able to 
make the annual payments and maintenance expenditures out of its own 
pocket. Collective cost would be less than the individual members’ outlay 
for room rent and chapter hall rent under “the old plan of life here.” 


A report in the archives shows the Christmas payment was met. No 
document has been found on the greater amount. The $500-a-year retire- 
ment plan also bogged down, delaying payment of the debt which was to 
stand in the way of building a new house years later. 


The twelve-room house included eight which the trustees’ report 
described as “occupied” and while four were “elegantly adopted and will 
be used for reception rooms and guest chambers for returning Betas.” 
With the front and back stairways and the luxury of a furnace, the house 
also had, in the basement, **bath-rooms’’—not to be confused, 1f you please, 
with bathrooms. An important part of what would have been a bathroom 
stood, after the mode of the day, at the rear of the 100 x 237-foot lot. 


John Hanna, general secretary of Beta Theta Pi, and John I. Covington, 
eeneral treasurer, visited Greencastle ‘not less than twelve hours after the 
purchase was made.” Whether from alarm or for previous reasons is not 
known. They jointly assured the chapter, according to the trustees’ solicita- 
tion circular, ““You could not, with the aid of an architect, have planned a 
house which will be better for your purpose, and you have secured it at a 
bargain.” 


It was of considerable satisfaction to members of this pioneer chapter 
to be the first DePauw fraternity to own a chapter house. Celebration 
of the transition from a chapter hall to a chapter house called for a flourish. 
That last meeting in the old hall above the old Central State bank seems to 
have been held in connection with commencement activities of the previous 
spring. In the center of the Mystic Circle were three of the chapter's 
many illustrious alumni: John Hogarth Lozier, Senator Daniel W. Voor- 
hees and Col. John D. Ray. Another alumnus mentioned as present was 
John S. Goodwin, early historian of the national fraternity, nephew ot 
a founder of the chapter and a member of the university’s board of trustees. 


Evaluating the transition some years later, Perry E. Powell wrote: 
“Home life was the dominant note of the new home. The boys were 
brought as close together as in their homes, learned one another better, 
linked friendships closer, and mutual help was easier given. Misunder- 
standings were few. 


“The leadership of the senior was more pronounced. He was the 
advisor and director and arbiter of Beta and college customs. Under such 
favorable sunshine Beta character was rapidly grown. Now the chapter 
house is no experiment but a necessity in fraternity life.” 


Delta Archit 
Part of chapter in 1893 as shown in an old plate, probably salvaged from THE MIRAGE. 
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The chapter hall in this new house was the downstairs reception parlor. 
\leeting ceremony and ritual involved no robes or other paraphernalia, and 
the chapter felt that the privacy of having a home of its own was adequate 
substitute for any of the formal arrangements it may have regarded as 
necessary in the downtown halls of forty years. 


Meetings were held at 6:45 p. m. each Saturday. 


Ownership of a chapter home brought a new trend in the social life of 
the campus. Although boy-girl relationship had little of the freedom 
known today, mixed parties in the new 
fraternity houses came to be recog- 
nized under appropriate chaperonage. 

“Dancing still was not permitted, 
of course,’.Joseph P, Allen, Jr., 97, 
recently told the author. ‘We would 
hold a sort of reception, with Dr. Go- 
bit-as*. Ghaperon “2 7\lono, “about 9 
o'clock Dr. Gobin would say he was 
getting sleepy and he thought he ought 
to toddle along home. He'd get his 
hat and coat on and tell us not to do 
anything we wouldn’t do if he were 
there. Then he'd give us a big grin 
and go home. 

“Then we'd have a good dance. 
We already would have had a can- 
vas stretched over the carpets and 
secured to hooks around the base- 
boards. It made a pretty good dance 
floor, and Gobin knew what was up 
when he left.” 

It was to be many years yet béfore 


DePauw Alumnus 


the chapter had its own dining room, Cis Ay Chonenet7G 


but members of the fraternity usually 
had their meals together during this 
period. In some years, when other arrangements could not be made, meals 
were taken in the university dining room. Here, as policies changed, seat 
assignments aimed at discouraging cliques may have curtailed fraternity 
solidity. During part of this period, however, the chapter had clear-cut 
boarding house arrangements. Cne of these was with the parents of Morris 
Elowland Turk ’90 at their home down the street from the chapter house. 
Allen recalls that the elder Turks served meals in a house a block or so 
east of the Beta House, at about the present site of The Rendezvous. 


President DePauw 1895-1903 


Allen also is the source for the story of a colored house man who was 
particularly adept at providing on request the wherewithal for clandestine 
chicken roasts in the earth-floor basement of the house. 
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Delta Archives 
This snapshot of Sunday afternoon horseplay sometime early in the Gay 
Nineties proves, if nothing else, that bowlers, gates-ajar collars and mustachios 
never betokened any basic differences in the off-hour friskiness of students. If 
it looks silly, compare it to the clodhopper display of the middle Thirties—or to 
countless more recent snapshots in personal scrapbooks which already have faded 
too much to permit reproduction. Identified by Perry E. Powell °92, those shown 
here are: Up the tree, Arthur J. Parr (left) and N. W. Jones; reaching toward 
Parr, bareheaded, Oporia Orton; facing camera, at Parr’s knee, Warren LD. Oakes ; 
under Jones’ hand, Frank Strouse (facing camera) and one of the Blackford 
brothers: extreme right rear, Lee Durham; crouching in foreground, Arthur W. 
Tracy; partly obscured, under Orton's elbow, Richard T. B. Eddy ; approximately 
in a row behind Tracy, W. C. Fried, Perry IE. Powell, R. I. Darnell, J. L. Waring, 
Clarence A. Royce. 


“We made it a point never to be too curious about the coincidence 
that one of the neighbors usually reported some chickens missing the 
morning after George turned up with a good chicken dinner,” he added. 
“Then one morning we got word that George was in jail, charged with 
stealing chickens. Through some connections with the town officials, we 
vot him out of jail. Then we found out it was the Phi Psis’ George, 
not ours.” 

The period in which the chapter was acquiring a home also marked the 
beginning of more or less organized athletics at the University. by the 
early 1890's, the practice of including ringers on college teams was fading 
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out, although such things as formally hired coaches, character-building 
and eligibility still were unheard of. The team of 1894 to be pictured 
later, is the first on which we have any specific data. It was well sprinkled 
with Betas. Soon prominence in athletics was being included among the 
chapter's boasts of excellence, and members during that decade recall with 
pride the Beta battery of Joe Pulse and Ed Zink on the spectacular baseball 
team of 1896 and 1897. Eugene Shireman was captain of the football 
team in the fall of 1896, and he was followed in 1898 by George Switzer 
Darby ’00, a nephew of the ’81 graduate whose name he bore. 


Allen recalls that formal comparison of scholastic standing was not 
published by the university, or even tabulated. Yet it was customary for 
some member of the chapter to be delegated to check with the administra- 
tion regularly to obtain the grades of the entire chapter, and emphasis on 
high grades continued. 

There is no indication that the increasing interest in athletics in this 
period threw the chapter out of balance. For instance, the president in 
1893-94 was Clarence Royce, primarily a scholar; the next year, it was 
Frank E. Strouse, an outstanding 
football and baseball player. And 
the class of 1897 had three Phi Beta 
IXappas and at least as many out- 
standing athletes. 

The concept of pledgeship had 
become well established by this de- 
cade, largely as a result in the trend 
away from initiating preps. At the 
turn of the decade, discouraging ex- 
perience with a group most of 
whom failed to return to school af- 
ter initiation on graduation from 
the Academy tended further to dis- 
courage any initiation before actual 
enrollment in the University. We 
find some indication of longer 
pledgeship and larger pledge classes 
in 1893-94, when the active chapter 
of 20 had eight pledges. This is 
believed to be the largest pledge 
class up to this time. 

Pledges still were being desig- 
nated by ribbons, and in the case of 


betas it was, of course the pink and DePauw Alumnus 
blue which Delta Chapter had FRANK Strouse ‘95 

helped to get recognized in the con- Delta President 1894-95 
vention of 1872. The new code of As He Looks Today 


1897 defined a pledge button for 
the first time as a shield of pink and blue, shaped like the badge but smaller, 
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with the three stars of gold in a diagonal line separating the two fields. 
This button did not have general use among Indiana chapters, and no Delta 
member of the period can recall having seen one. The use of pledge but- 
tons by Delta chapter did not begin for at least another ten years. [By that 
time the present pattern had been adopted. 


Postgraduate records of the men who shared Delta’s new home in its 
first decade are the most nearly balanced to that time. Of 70 checked, 10 
became attorneys, five clergymen, six educators of some consequence, nine 
physicians. The miscellaneous category is well divided among successful 
businessmen, manufacturers, bankers, insurance men, newspapermen 
and others. 


These are the men with whom the chapter and alumni have been in 
contact through the past twenty years. Their records are before us, and 
it may be superfluous to discuss them. 


Three in particular have been of 
outstanding service to Delta Chapter 
and the rest of Beta Theta Pi. The 
careers of Warren D. Oakes “95 and 
James L. Gavin "96 are discussed else- 
where. Few men have served the 
chapter so fully after graduation as 
Eugene Shireman '97. A trustee of 
the chapter as well as of the university 
over many years, he has steered many 
young men to DePauw and to Beta 
and given untold assistance to several. 
His annual check, without strings, to 
pay the way of one chosen freshman 
to the Beta convention each year has 
been an “investment” of inestimably 
high returns to Delta chapter. [En- 
riched by the experience of the con- 
vention, the men thus chosen have re- 
flected their gain as leaders in the 
chapter—in many cases as_ chapter 
president. 


Shireman otherwise is unique im 
his development of a small goldfish 
raising stunt into the Grassyfork 
hatcheries, one of the world’s largest producers of goldfish, shipping mil- 
lions abroad annually. 


EUGENE SHIREMAN °'97 


A member of this group credited with changing the map of Europe is 
Charles Telford Erickson ’91. After two years as a Methodist missionary 
in Rangoon and ten as a minister and lecturer in this country he began an 
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unusual career as director of the American Board of Missions at Elbasan, 
Albania, in 1908. When Albania seemed to be making no headway toward 
gaining independence in the Peace Conference following World War I, the 
Xing of Albania made a personal plea to Dr. Erickson to argue in Albania’s 
behalf before American delegates. Erickson is credited with having car- 
ried the plea to Wilson and persuaded him to insist on independence for 
Albania. Possibly as a result, Erickson became the first American chosen 
to membership in the Albanian Order of Scanderberg. However, his other 
work on behalf of Albanian progress could have merited the honor: He 
was special commissioner from Albania to the United States in 1920-21, 
President of the Albanian-American School of Agriculture and trades some 
years, and a representative of the Near East Foundation and active in 
watching Albanian interests in the United States during World War II on 
his return to this country. And basket- x ee 

ball uniforms bought with his $100 4 , 
surprise gift to the chapter have given 
snap to Delta’s intramural teams in 
recent seasons! 

Outstanding records in education 
were made by men of this period. 
Among them were William A. Wirt 
98 who established a nationwide repu- 
tation for teaching innovations in de- 
veloping the “Gary System” as su- 
perintendent of schools there, and 
William P. Burris 791, originator of 
the case method for the study of 
teaching, who for a number of years 
was dean of the college for teachers 
at the University of Cincinnati. 

Three others became college presi- 
dents: William G. Seaman.’91, Presi- 
dent of Dakota Wesleyan University 
after eight years as philosophy profes- 
sor at DePauw, and Charles Oliver 
Merica ’91, president of the University Mis tae 

; : as ; ILLIAM A. Wirt ’98 
of Wyoming, 1908-13. William Wirt 
King, West Virginia Normal School ’81, who was inserted in the chapter 
roll with the initiatory class of William A. Wirt, was president of Ozark 
Wesleyan College, Carthage, Mo., 1924-30 and subsequently president 
emeritus. 


One who devoted most of his career to education of younger pupils is 
John A. Linebarger ’97, superintendent of schools at Montezuma, Ind., 
1901-05 ; at Rockville, 1906-29, and at Frankfort, 1932-35. He was state 
supervisor of literacy and Americanization, 1935-42, and a supervisor of 
foreign agricultural workers for the federal government through the war. 
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Frederick Austin Ogg "99 remains today one of the nation’s leading 
authorities on government. He is author or co-author of a long series of 
histories, biographies and political science texts, several of which he has 
continued to revise almost annually in recent years. After teaching at 
various colleges, he was chairman of the division of social studies at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1925 to 1939. He has been editor or 
managing editor of the American Political Science Review since 19106. 

Among the physicians have been Albert M. Cole 92, who pioneered 
the use of x-ray in Indianapolis; Rolland F, Darnall, clinical director of 
the State Hospital for Nervous Diseases at Little Rock, Ark., and later 
head of a children’s hospital there ; 
Charles E. Cottingham, associate 
professor of anatomy and nervous 
diseases at Indiana University Med- 
ical School until 1942; Harry kh. 
Langdon, specialist in laboratory 
diagnosis and syphilology, former 
assistant professor of bacteriology 
at Indiana University Medical 
School; Frost Craft x-’98, eminent 
Denver surgeon and associate pro- 
fessor of surgery at the University 
of Colorado; Perey Hypes Swahlen 
‘99, president of the St. Louis Med- 
ical Society the year before his 
death in 1940, and Aldo Bliss Coul- 
tas 99, chief surgeon at All Souls 
Hospital, Madison, N. J. 

The charter members of the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of 
America included Perry E. Powell 
'92, Methodist clergyman, author of 
numerous anti-liquor pamphlets and 

Dr. P. H. SwAHLEN "99 real estate man. He also was 

founder and Supreme Merlin of the 

Knights of the Holy Grail Society. Among those who helped to put Delta's 

chapter roll and her archives in their present state of completeness, he was 
a valuable source of information in preparation of this history. 


One of the legendary characters of the period was Maverick Terrell 
of the class of 1896, son of Edwin Holland Terrell ’71. He is alleged to 
have shipped his trunks to the Beta house and even moved in, without 
being pledged, when he arrived unannounced before the beginning of the 
fall term. His explanation was logical: He had been living in Belgium, 
where his father then was United States Ambassador, and the Beta House 
was the only place he knew anything about in Greencastle. A reckless 
athlete and a spectacular figure in other respects, Terrell is recalled as 
having a phobia against burglars. He is said to have withdrawn from 
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Chapter in 1897—Left to right, front row: Coultas, Linebarger, Boone, A. C. Ward, Ogg, Kocher; second row: White, C. Allen, 
Strouse, Jones, J. Allen, unidentified; third row: Dowden, Langdon, Herron, Gavin, M. Terrell, Shireman. 
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DePauw abruptly the day after a burglar scare staged by the brethren for 
his benefit. Although a law school graduate, this Terrell became a writer 
and was a scenarist in Hollywood when he died there in 1943. 


Among the unusual representatives of this era is John O. Cottingham 
x-96 recognized by membership in the Indiana Academy of Science in his 
ability to identify more species of fungus than any other person in Indiana 
as a result of a 25-year hobby-study of mushrooms and toadstools. Cotting- 
ham also professes to be the only man now living in Indiana who ever 
voted for secession: “I wandered into a big silver convention in Denver 
in 1893. Governor Wade proposed seceding and joining up with Mexico 
and other silver states. All except me and two or three others stood up. 
Some large persons nearby strongly urged making the vote unanimous. 
So I stood up.” 

Another of the group who achieved recognition in an unexpected field 
was Robert Samuel John x-’91, son of John P. D. John, president of 
DePauw in the early Nineties. Leaving school to be a journalist, he became 
editor of Businessman’s Magazine, later did advertising work for Collier's. 
Receiving a contract for editing and publishing a large quantity of the late 
Luther Burbank’s writings, he realized the importance of proper color 
reproduction of some of the naturalist’s hybrids. The result was an entirely 


As this is written, Guy M. Smith 96, former telegraph editor of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Tribune and now a county treasurer at Danville, Ill., after 
30 years in the railway mail service, is seeing the results of a hobby in 
publication of his Across the Years in Baseball. He has been an extensive 
contributor of feature articles on pioneer phases of baseball for Sporting 
News and is the author of The History and Romance of Danville Junction, 


published in 1942. 


Businessmen in the group have included Edward Zink x-"99, sales con- 
sultant for the Eli Lilly Co. since retirement as a director and general sales 
manager; Lee S. Durham ’92, Carthage (Mo.) manufacturer, who now 
identifies himself as a “city farmer”; Frank E. Strouse, former attorney 
and retired Pennsylvania Railroad district personnel manager ; George 
Edson Dee x-’96, retired publisher of the Chippewa Falls (Wis.) /erald; 
Joseph P. Allen, Jr. ’97, retired Greencastle merchant; Henry Smith 
Thompson 97, New York investments consultant ; Charles J. Brown, ’99, re- 
tired Rockville merchant and Herbert E. Royse, Terre Haute insurance- 
real estate agent. ; 
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MILESTONE-LEADS TO. MILLSTONE 


The first decade of the new century brought Delta chapter a new 
obstacle. It was an obstacle which may in the long run have strengthened 
the chapter. Yet, ironically, it was a development from what had been 
source of so much pride ten years earlier: The chapter house. 

It will be recalled that the Earp residence was not a new house by any 
means when beta Theta Pi acquired it and made it the first fraternity 
house at DePauw. It had been made for family use, but not for a family 
of eighteen to twenty-five boys. It lacked some of the sturdy features 
which architects learned to incorporate into fraternity houses when they 
began designing them for fraternity house living. 

It is likely that the young actives did not yet realize the need of constant 
annual checks on property deterioration. The board of trustees advising 
the chapter had become an older group by this time, to be sure, but they 
held payment on the house debt more important than repairs or renovation. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remained: What once had been the envy 
of the campus was becoming an outmoded house, badly run down. 

By 1903 there was definite talk of a new chapter house, and well there 
might be. Each fraternity and sorority on campus now had its own chapter 
house. Some had been built in the past few years. Some were brick. 
None fitted the style which has come to be recognized as typical fraternity 
house architecture, but most of the recently acquired chapter houses were 
more modern as well as more substantial than the pioneer Beta house. 

Realization of the other groups’ gains through newer and better houses 
thus had pr ‘diced some talk of a new Beta House. This probably was 
the main féason no money was being spent on maintenance of the old 
house. DeLoss W. Walker ‘12, recalls. that when he was pledged as a prep 
in 1903 there was talk of a new house which adenen: in the next few 
years to head off any proposals for improvement of the old house. Paul 
Collins ’10, recalls that he and some others as early as 1906 made arrange- 
ments for enough paint to repaint the house and volunteered to do the job 
the following summer. ‘They were discouraged by a spurt in planning for 
the new house. Problems of financing the construction blocked the plans 
again—but not until after the paint project had been dropped. 

This trend was to continue until 1910. By that time the house was 
conceded to be untenable and the chapter found it imperative that new 
quarters be found. Thus the group moved to another residence, also old 
but in better condition, on Indiana Avenue across the campus. But that 
is part of a later story. 
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Life in an aging fraternity house, still without bathroom or dining 
room, was a drawback from at least 1904 on. In the previous decade, the 
chapter may have been able to attract members because of the unusual 
circumstance of owning a house. By now it was forced to try to attract 
members despite unusual aspects of the same house. 


Under such circumstances, particularly for rush purposes, the chapter 
had to get by on its personality and on its record. Closer cooperation, 
ereater fraternal solidity and more intense effort to establish an enviable 
group record on campus therefore characterized the chapter’s determination 
to counteract its handicap. 


The real role of Dick Baker may have come into realization during 
this period. It is always difficult to put a finger on the beginning of such 
contacts as Dick Baker maintained with Delta chapter. He had been close 
enough to the chapter to be attending initiations since the 80’s but he did 
have his contribution and it probably did not start until it was most needed. 


Baker always had been a close friend of the Betas. He had been ac- 
cepted as a familiar figure around the Beta house as soon as there was 
a Beta House. There were men in the chapter whose fathers had known 
Baker as a friend of the Betas, and his friendship had been passed along 
through the years in between. Through these years of friendship with 
Betas Baker had come to cherish memories of the older men and their 
accomplishments. And he was becoming more and more possessive about 
the chapter as it became centralized about a chapter house. 


By the turn of the century, Dick Baker was a major factor in Delta 
chapter. DeLoss Walker says that by 1902, Baker was “‘to all intents and 
purposes running the chapter.’” He was keeping many of its records, even 
the ritual, at his home. He considered the freshmen his personal wards 
and undertook not only to coach then. a fraternity and chapter lore but 
to supervise their metamorphosis into rcal college men. And he took the 
chapter to task whenever he considered it to be slipping. This might be 
the matter of paying proper respect to faculty members. It might concern 
his idea of the obligation to date Beta sisters and daughters. Or the 
upperclassmen’s examples to the freshmen. Whatever the apparent defect, 
the combination of fatherly man and zealous youth in Dick Baker led to 
lectures—in chapter meeting or out—on how Delta Betas should conduct 
themselves. When the handicap of a worn-out house was so much on 
men’s minds, Baker’s admonitions may have carried more weight than 
often is accorded a custodian of other men’s behavior. 


The chapter went into this decade, its house beginning to show its age, 
without having made the headway against the debt that had been scheduled 
when the house was bought. The annual report of the chapter published 
‘1 1901 indicates that instead of the annual $500 payments which had been 
scheduled, the debt was being nibbled away at the rate of approximately 
$200 a year. Heat apparently was put on, because in the following year 
twice the usual amount was cut off, and the trustees set up a new plan: 
With slightly more than $2,000 indebtedness remaining against the house, 
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The Mirage 


The 1904-05 chapter, part of which is shown here, included C. Martin and Pulliani, 
seniors; Pyke, G. McBride, Neal, W. B. Walker, Burnett and Thompson, juniors: 
Rawls, Northcott, Fairfield, Showalter and Lathrop, sophomores; Tharp, H. Walker, 
H. McBride, Simpkins, Merica and K. Martin, freshmen, and Kent, [¢. Martin, 
R. Crouch, D. Walker and Bishop, pledges. 


it was agreed that the active chapter would cover half of this through 
pledges, while the balance would be covered by $25 pledges from alumni. 

The list of alumni who made this pledge is worth quoting because it 
shows interest on the part of some of the oldest living members and also of 
several whose actual time in school had been rather brief: Eugene C. 
Shireman ’97, Dwight S. Ritter ’00, Harry K. Langdon 796, James L. 
Gavin 96, C. E. Cottingham x-’93, R. F. Darnall 93, Clarence R. Strick- 
land ’04, Clarence A. Royse 94, Clyde S. Martin ’05, Joseph P. Allen, Jr. 
97, Warren D. Oakes 95, James B. Black ’66, John S. Tarkington 
Ferd Landgraf x-’05, Velpeau Rooker x-’81, Louis E. Lathrop x-’85, Ned 
Zink x-’99, Maverick Terrell x-’96, John O. Cottingham x-’96, John A. 
Linebarger ’97 and Percy H. Swahlen 99, Wilbur F. Stone ’57, John W. 
Lovett 69, and Aimaro Sato and George Switzer, both ’8l. 


This list was found among papers still in the possession of James L. 
Gavin when he died. The pledges were made at a Beta banquet in Decem- 
ber, 1902. The report of April 15, 1902, indicates that many of those in 
the above list already were paying on previous notes to the chapter. This 
April list also shows that contributors who had helped to double the pay- 
ment in the past year included Reuben W. Millsaps ’54, Olin R. Brouse 
66, J. W. Lovett 66, President Gobin ’70, Edwin Holland Terrell ’74, 
Amandus N. Grant ’74 and J. A. Burhans and H. S. Downey ’75, among 
many others of more recent graduation. Thus one finds that then, as to- 
day, the men who had become members of Delta as much as half a century 
earlier maintained an active—and helpful—interest in the chapter. In 
fact, the president of the board of trustees at this time was the same 
David G. Hamilton ’65 who had figured in the revival of Delta chapter 
in 1866. On the board with him in 1901 were Charles A. Martin ’80 as 


oe 
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secretary-treasurer; James E. Durham ‘85, Dwight S. Ritter "00 and 
Charles S. Levings ‘01; in 1902 Durham again as secretary-treasurer, 
Gavin, Murray A. Dalman, ‘03, and James Ralph Bradley 04. Although 
they were not trustees in 1901, Gavin, Royse and Levings were credited 
in the 1901 report with a large part of the effort to lower the debt. 


The 1902 report claimed special credit for the chapter inasmuch as 
“there was not a man in this year who was more than one year old 1 
the fraternity.” The roster lists 13 actives. 


A check through the first six years of this decade shows an extra- 
ordinary number of dropouts and transfers. Most of those who com- 
pleted four years at DePauw were men headed for the ministry: Guy 
Moore McBride ’06, Bert DeWitt Beck ’01, Manfred C. Wright ‘04, Isaac 
Baker Harper 04, Frederick M. Pyke ‘00. Several left DePauw 1n less 
than four years e enter medical schools: Percy Scott Rawls ‘Ol, Arthur 
Birch Lockridge ’ Archibald Golding Chittick ’04, Clarence R. Strick- 
land ’04. With Beaute so hampered it is surprising the chapter mi un- 
tained its strength through this period. The Beta class of 1905 had but 
two seniors when THE M1RAGE was published—Joseph Pulliam and Clyde 
S. Martin. Only Martin seems to have finished the year and earned his 
degree. Yet Martin, carrying on an illustrious family name in the chapter, 
was holding down enough honors for a full-sized class. He was captain 
of the baseball team, president of the student body, active in publications 
and YMCA and stood high scholastically. 


By the middle of the decade this trend toward “tentative attendance” 
seems to have tapered off. The makeup of the chapter remained more 
nearly constant. This meant greater development of leadership within 
the chapter, a return to emphasis on the prestige of the upperclassmen. 
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Chapter 1908-09—Leit to right, front row: Williamson, G. Rohm, W. Showalter, 
Somerville, Hale, G. Carpenter, Duddy, Martin; second row: Lytle, P. Showalter, 
Overman, Vesey, Collins, Elwell; third row: J. Carpenter, D. Walker, Whitehair, 
Fields, Smith, R. Crouch. 
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It strengthened the chapter’s record in campus activities. More men con- 
tinued into the college years in which underclassman work is rewarded with 
election to leadership. Thus by the second half of the decade we again 
have a chapter which could defy opposition and pick its pledges with great 
discrimination despite the previously mentioned handicap of an obsolete 
house. George L. Clark ’14 recalls that when he was pledged in 1910, a 
year before the house was deemed no longer usable, the rush summary 
showed Delta chapter had not lost a man it wanted. This is one of the 
best of indications that the chapter was strong at the time and had been 
so over the past two or three years. 


“The chapter was so accustomed to having its way and getting the men 
it wanted that it didn’t bother to consider that the old house would be a 
handicap,” recalls Clark. “So they went ahead and worked on the boys 
and sold them on the basis of the excellence of the organization.”’ 


It was through these years that the pledge button came into use—prob- 
ably between 1905 and 1907. . The exact date is not essential to this history, 
but this innovation is among the many which one finds it almost impossible 
to pin down. No mention of the new buttons is found in chapter records, 
and even the men who were in the chapter at the time cannot recall for 
certain. 

Other new developments of the period included a new style in the 
jargon of fraternities. Incidental to other research the author watched 
for the end of the term “spike” and for the transition from the old slang 
“frat” to fastidious insistence on the word “‘fraternity.” It 1s an academic 
point, but the changes seem to have come at about the same time. Naturally 
neither of the old usages died out suddenly. “Spike” remained in the 
vocabulary as a spare term, and it was used in a headline in THE DELTA 
YELP as late as 1925. But by the middle 1900’s correspondence and other 
records show a distinction between rushing and the culmination in pledg- 
ing, where ‘spiking’? formerly had been used to cover the entire process. 
On the other term the evidence is more explicit. The 1907 minutes and 
correspondence shows a clear, almost abrupt switch from the slangy 
“frat” to the dignified fraternity, although one finds few men dating more 
recently than 1900 who habitually still use the outmoded term. 


This period, incidentally, seems to have brought a penchant for long 
walks, and with it the beginnings of what was to become the traditional 
freshman hike to Brazil. Pledging of Jay Carpenter ‘09 started a series 
of four brothers who were to keep that one generation represented in the 
chapter almost steadily for nearly twenty years. The Carpenter family 
home at Brazil stressed hospitality, and it became a gathering place for 
Betas, singly and in groups. Jay Carpenter seemed to think nothing of 
strolling down home from Greencastle whenever he took a notion, and 
he usually found somebody willing to go along. DeLoss Walker recalls 
an idle afternoon about 1907 when Jay volunteered to buy a cup of coffee 
after the hike if Walker would go to Brazil with him. 


“Make it coffee and doughnuts,” proposed Walker. It was agreed, and 
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they were off. Just like that. Sometimes, he recalls, quite a group would 
join the expedition and the Carpenters would find themselves with half 
a dozen DePauw Betas on their hands overnight. So many of them had 
made these visits that when the elder Carpenters observed their silver 
wedding anniversary, they invited the entire Beta chapter to the reception. 

Dr. Guy O. Carpenter recalls that these jaunts to Brazil became so 
much of a Beta habit that when, in 1913, the idea of an all-pledge expedi- 
tion took shape, Brazil was the natural objective. 

Brazil wasn’t the only place the Betas ever hiked to, of course. Nor 
were these years the only era in which the tradition: uly broke college boys 
resorted to shanks’ mare to get places. It is the period on which we have 
the most vivid and pertinent recollections. Following the football and 
baseball team had become popular, and DeLoss Walker recalls that a hike 
to Crawtordsville for a game was commonplace and that two or three of 
the crowd even made the forty miles to Indianapolis on foot. 

The first decade of the new century saw even wider variety in the in- 
terests and talents developed by DePauw students. This was emphasized 

business, scientific and educational fields broadened. Each of these 
trends is reflected in the records of 
Delta Betas who have achieved world 
recognition in fields unknown to those 
of earlier decades. 

Guy D. Elwell °10 pioneered in 
commercial radio production at Atchi- 
son, Kas., in the early Twenties. Paul 
Dyer Merica x-’08, now vice-president 
and director of research of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., originated the pre- 
cipitation theory of hardening alloys, 
developed in connection with his  re- 
search in aluminum alloys. He = is 
author of many articles and mono- 
graphs in technical publications. Met- 
allurgical discoveries have won him 
the James Douglas Medal (1929), the 
John Fritz Medal (1928), the Insti- 
tute of Metals Medal (1941) and the 
ranklin Institute Medal (1942) 

Another of considerable prestige in 
research is Elbert C. Lathrop  ’07. 
Winner of the Franklin Institute’s 

DePaue Alumnus  Oongstreth Medal in 1912. he has held 

Pau D. MERICA x-’08 top research positions in S. P. Sadtler 

& Sons, Chemical Engineers: the 

Celotex Corp., and Crown-Zellerback C orp. Since 1938 he has been chief 

agriculturalist in the U. S., Department of Agriculture northern regional 
laboratory residue division at Peoria. 
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One of the most unpredictable men of the period, Carl \V. Bishop 
x-’03, °12, eventually turned up where a DePauw graduate might be least 
expected. Credited with several important archeological discoveries in 
Central America and China, he died in 1942 as curator of the Freer Gallery 
at Smithsonian Institution (He previously had been reported dead in 
China at least once). Smithsonian has reported, “his contributions to 
pre-history of China and Japan, interpreted in the light of his extensive 
knowledge of the interplay of geography and culture, are among the most 
important ever made . . . His work in Chinese archeology did much to 
advance knowledge in the field.” 


Others of this period who have been listed in Who's I’ho in recent years 
include Golding Fairfield ‘07 and DeLoss Walker, who still belongs with 
this group although he did not com- 
plete his college course until 1912. 
airfield, a Denver attorney, has 
been professor of real property 
law at the University of Denver 
since 1928 and was a member of 
the Colorado legislature from 1918 
to 1932, including three terms as 
president of the senate. Walker, 
one of the most widely known pub- 
lic speakers in America, has been 
a man of varied accomplishments. 
An official in various mining com- 
panies in his early business career, 
he received national attention in a 
new role during the depression as 
promoter of National Recovery 
Crusade. He was an associate edi- 
tor of Liberty magazine several 
years, once coached China’s team to 
a championship in the Far Eastern 
Olympic Games, and has been 
prominent in Beta and DePauw 
gatherings wherever he has been. 
During the National Recovery Cru- Pe mgee ta 
EEC me wa ealnowneae Lhe Evspert C, LatHrop ’07 
Billy Sunday of Business.” 

It is not possible to summarize every success from this group, but 
several others have careers sufficiently varied to note: 

Paul A. Jones x-’05, publisher of the Lyons (Kan.) Daily News since 
1918, has been active in Democratic State politics in Kansas many years 
and is author of Coronado and Quivira, published in 1937. His fellow- 
Kansan and partner in ventures of which the university finally disapproved 
too strongly (he says), Joseph P. Pulliam x-’05, was highly successful in 
various business and civic enterprises in Lyons. 
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Clyde S. Martin 05, now chief forester for the Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber 
Co. at Tacoma, Wash., spent ten years as consulting forest engineer to the 
Government of India and was in private lumbering business:and lumbering 
association work another ten. 

Ernest J. Glessner x-’00 is co-partner of a large Ft. Lauderdale laundry 
and dry cleaning establishment ; J. R. Showalter "06, bridge engineer for 
the Missouri & Pacific Railroad; John P. Goodwin '01, retired banker, a 
leader in Southeastern Indiana historical projects: William K. Lamport 
x-'01, a South Bend advertising man; Eugene B. Watner'x-'10, who died 
early in 1947, was engaged in many enterprises at South Bend, including 
a farm implement business, a warehouse concern, and an investments and 
casualty insurance firm. 

John Ross Fargo x-’02 has been a widely known music teacher 10 New 
York and West Coast cities. James Harvey Bradley x-'04 Spent several 
years on the road as a ‘stock show 
comedian, later became “a? stage and 
night club pianist as well as ah amateur 
artist. 

Several others have been unusually 
constant in their interest in Delta 
chapter affairs. Dwight 5. Ritter ‘OO, 
a civic leader in Indianapolis many 
years and now a manufacturer after 
long insurance experience, has served 
many terms on the chapter association 
hoard of trustees. Charles S. Leyings 
‘Ol has remained in close touch with 
the chapter, and Charles D. Anderson 
‘13 (another properly of this period) 
in his travels as an editor for The 
Macmillan Co. has been almost an 
alumni secretary for DePauw and 
Delta. Lathrop spent a year as dis- 
trict chief in 1916 in charge of the 
Virginia, North Carolina, Davidson 
and Washington & Lee chapters. Os- 
car E. Tharp ‘07 was financial ad- 
visor to the Indiana chapter several 
years. 

Harry Tristram Coffin ‘00, who went to the then small community of 
Los Angeles in 1904, pioneered in the development of Greater Los Angeles. 
He subdivided and built the town of Lynwood, between Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, and from 1923 until his death in 1938 was prominent in 
development of oil properties in the area. 

Charles J. Arnold ‘00 was publisher of the Greencastle Herald many 
years and became president of the Indiana Democratic Editorial Associa- 
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tion; Wilbur IF’. Wamsley x-’11 was a financial writer for several eastern 
newspapers; Rayburn LaRue x-’11 has been publisher many years of the 
Thorntown (Ind.) Times. 


Paul M. Collins °10, who taught a year at DePauw and was secretary 
of the extension division of Oregon State Agricultural College several 
years following eraduation, has been science and mathematics teacher at 
Manual T raining High School, In- a? 
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dianapolis, since 1919. Murray A. 
Dalman, in various branches of edu- 
cational work through his profes- 
sional career, once taught at the 
same high school and now is prin- 
cipal of School 86 at Indianapolis. 
Buren Charles Mitchell ’11 has been 
a professor at the Oregon college 
almost since graduation. 

This summary is not meant to 
constitute a directory, but the vari- 
ety of businesses of some others is 
of interest. James P. Neal ’06 has 
been an attorney, an insurance com- 
pany president, Washington state 
transportation supervisor, Kiwanis 
district governor and international 
vice-president and trustee. He now 
is executive president of and legal 
counsel of the Washington State 
Medical Bureau and Washington 
Physicians Service Corporation. esa Ab 

Frederick Merrill Pyke ’06 taught Pe ee Wee AS 
many years at Nanking Theological 
Seminary, Shanghai, and was in missions and teaching work in Tientsin, 
Tae-an-fu, Ch’angli and Peiping. In 1918 the Chinese government decor- 
ated him for flood relief work as “mayor” of a town of 5,000. The story 
of his imprisonment during World War II is told elsewhere in this book, 
and he now is in this country with the Methodist Church division of 
foreign missions. 
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HOME AGAIN 


A new phase of the chapter’s life might be said to have started in the 
fall of 1911, when the chapter finally decided the old Earp residence on 
Anderson street no longer filled its needs pending construction of a new 
house. It has been demonstrated that Delta chapter had continued to get 
the men it wanted and sustain a high rating on the campus in spite of the 
handicap of the old house. Yet that was no reason for continuing to live 
‘1a house that was badly outmoded. Nor was it any reason to pour further 
funds into the structure which had pioneered in its function on the De Pauw 
campus. Not yet prepared to start building a new house, but determined 
that when built it should be on the same site as the original, the chapter 
closed the Anderson street house. It rented the Darnell house, a residence 
\{ similar size on Indiana street. The house today looks much as it did then. 

In some ways this was a more 
convenient location than the Anderson 
street site. It was much nearer to the 
library, West College and Middle Col- 
lege. It was just across the street from 
the traction station, for the benefit of 
those flush enough to ride the then- 
new transit system to Indianapolis, 
Brazil or Terre Haute. It was more 
convenient to the downtown section 
and the postoffice. And it was prac- 
tically across the street from “Greasy 
Fred's,” the between-meal haven of 
many a starved Beta in times before 
1911-13 and since. This was before the daysof 

; a great many other strongholds of 
idleness, and the long pie counter of Fred Crawford’s hotel lunch room 
was an interfraternity meeting ground and the forum of wit and wisdom. 

(ne suspects, however, that the Darnell house’s convenience to these 
shrines of learning and commerce, was outweighed by its remoteness from 
tore important haunts. The men missed being across the street from 
Mansfield Hall, then the only women’s dormitory. Some may even have 
fretted over who would look to the Betas’ traditional role of protectors in 
case Mansfield should catch fire some night. And the new home was more 
distant from most of the sorority houses, and even a move of several 
blocks had brought the Betas no nearer to the Theta house. 


Photo by Lou Hetlage °48 
Darnell House on Indiana Street, 


Home of Delta 
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The two-year occupancy of the Indiana street house was notable for 
only one development. It was found suitable to retain the kitchen and 
dining room, which in the old house had been converted to other uses. Thus 
the chapter in 1911 for the first time started having its meals regularly in 
its own house. Twelve to fifteen men, or most of the chapter exclusive of 
those whose homes were in Greencastle, were being served regularly. 


Otherwise, it would seem, the Betas never felt at home in this temporary 
chapter house. Only a few whose attendance was brief spent their entire 
college career as residents of this house. All others associated either the 
old house or the new one with at least half of their college years. The tra- 
dition of the old house and the glamor of the new one seemed to have 
overshadowed any attractions the temporary house boasted. Few are the 
references and vague the recollections of this house. It is mentioned so 
seldom that many a graduate of the last twenty years never even knew 
the chapter ever had a home anywhere except on Anderson street. 


Even those who lived there have little specific information in response 
to direct questions about these days. In fact, the most specific detail this 
writer was able to obtain about the temporary chapter house was a statement 
from Floyd Miles, houseman of the Twenties and Thirties, that his father 
was houseman at the Indiana Street house. 


The chapter in these new headquarters was carrying on as busily as 
ever. This transitional period might have marked a weak phase in the 
chapter’s history because of uncertainty and disappointment over delay of 
building plans. Actually, it was bridged by a strong, enthusiastic group. 
Somerville, Walker and Showalter were track standouts; Overman, Hunt 
and Hodler were making football history and Overman was also pitcher 
on the baseball team. This was the day of the string trio of Frank Duddy, 
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Chapter in 1911-12—Left to right, front row: Couch, Hunt, Smith, Hodler, Mitchell, 
Overman, Walker, Bishop; second row: Duddy, Erwin, Colson, Wilson, Clark, 
Newhouse, Antrim; third row: Churm, Benedict, Somerville, Clark, Martin, Pierson, 
Anderson; fourth row: Showalter, Churm, Dana, Hampton, Britton, Carpenter. 
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1909 view from East College toward Anderson Street, before erection of Administra- 
tion Building or arched gateway. Note old church-armory on corner at extreme right. 


George Lindenberg Clark and Paul Benedict, whose reunion with in- 
struments was a highlight of the 1937 DePauw centennial alumni gather- 
ing. It was the approximate period of the use of a wagon to haul the 
chapter’s piano about the campus for serenades. All in all, it was a period 
of high fraternal spirit, drive and achievement. Probably at no time since 
the beginning of the chapter house era at DePauw has any group behaved 
so much as if it had the finest home on campus when it was so near having 
no home at all. 


Chapter in 1912-13—Left to right, first row: Colson, George Lindenberg Clark, 
\ntrim, Anderson, Wilson, Pierson, W. Showalter, George Levings Clark, H. Bene- 
dict; second row: R. Clark, Jenkin$’, Harvey, R. Williams, F. Donaldson, Smith, 
Weik, G. Walker: third row: Edwards, D. Carpenter, Haupt, Keyes, Boley, Wied- 
mann, Wiley, Bonham, Lindhorst, Spivey. 
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During these two years, however, the belated activity toward construc- 
tion of a new chapter house was getting under way. The financial obstacle 
ras solved in an extraordinary manner: George W. Switzer ’81 simply 
underwrote the entire cost of the new house by putting up a large block 
of industrial stock as security. 


Even though “Uncle George’ Switzer was acknowledged as the 
guardian angel of the chapter in this act and through a long subsequent 
period, perhaps few realize the full significance of his act in this connection. 
Because of his generosity in assuming 
an apparently tremendous risk, general 
opinion rated him a man of consider- 
able wealth. Those close to him insist 
this was not so. Granted that he may 
have possessed a more acute business 
knowledge than usually found among 
clergymen, it would seem that his busi- 
ness success was one of position and 
paper worth rather than cash income. 
Over the years he seems to have in- 
vested wisely, possibly on the basis of 
advice from outstanding businessmen 
among his Methodist friends. Not 
even his position as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Baker-Vaw- 
ter Company would indicate any un- 
usual affluence. The facts would 
seem to be that because he believed in 
Delta chapter, “Uncle George” Switzer 
risked a greater part of his personal 
means so the chapter might be assured 
the type of home he felt it deserved. 
Almost beyond a doubt, the sacrifice Beta Theta Pi 
was even greater than was generally “UNCLE GEORGE” Switzer ’81 
realized. If he did it from pure ideal- 
ism, the incident is one rarely approached in fraternity circles. If he did 
weigh the possibility of sound investment (which one doubts) the act is 
one of the highest compliments that could have been paid to Delta chapter. 


Later he was to give the same sort of assistance to the Purdue chapter. 


The campus, of course, was not unaware of Delta’s slow progress to- 
ward a new home. Delta, after all, was Delta, DePauw’s and Indiana’s 
first fraternity. Anything less than the best for her was then, as today, 
obvious. Word must have gone the rounds fast when this chapter started 
making definite plans for construction. With the exception of Sigma Chi, 
which recently had remodeled and enlarged a house it had acquired, this 
was still the day of renting or buying large old family residences. The 
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idea of building explicitly for fraternity house use still was a novel idea. 
The plans must have been watched with both interest and envy, and it 1s 
not unreasonable to suspect that gloating in some quarters of the campus 
ereeted any delay in the project. 


The so-called humor section of the 1913 Mirace reflected the mingled 
reactions, even if the wit has soured slightly with the years: 


“\We hear often that the new Beta house will soon be finished.” 


““Tady (upon entering new Beta House when plastering was in 
process): “Oh, who owns this new flour mill?’ ” 


But by this time, the new Beta house was something not to be scoffed 
off. Actually, the word “new” is misleading, for both economy and tradi- 
tion were served by preservation of some of the original house in the new 
structure. The foundations were preserved, so that the basement today 
reveals the dimensions of the original house. The new house extended 
‘astward to at least one-third greater width than the old house, so the 
present front entrance actually is near what was the east corner of the old 
house. Part of the south and west walls were incorporated into the new 
house. 


This made it possible to build the west fireplace of the new house on 
the base of thé chimney which had served the old reception room on that 
side. Planning the front room to the desired porportions left the west 
fireplace slightly off center and out of line with that in the entirely new 
ast end. which was centered without concessions to an earlier chimney. 
Rather than detract from the appearance of the room, however, it has called 
attention to the tradition of the older house and the men who gathered 
about a fire in the same spot in those days. The tradition has become so 
firmly established that overzealous sophomores are likely today to give 
rushees an impression that the founders themselves gathered about that 
hearth, In truth, some of them probably did in their last years, but we 
have no record of it. The last known appearance of a Delta founder on 
the DePauw campus was at the University’s fiftieth Anniversary three 
years before the house was established. 


As a matter of fact, inclusion of the older structure in the new pro- 
duced circumstances of sentiment extending even beyond the fraternity. 
George Levings Clark ‘14 recalls that when his mother visited the old 
house in the fall of 1911, she recognized his room on the second floor south- 
west corner as the same room she had occupied as a roomer in the home 
of Professor Earp in the middle 1880's. In part, it was the same room to 
he occupied by the third generation of the family in the person of Joe 
Clark *47. 


The chapter was fortunate to have in Greencastle at this time a mem- 
ber who could, or at least would, spend virtually all his time supervising 
the job. The Rev. James G. Campbell ’86 was superintendent of the 
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Greencastle district of the Methodist Episcopal church through that period. 
In nearly thirty years as a pastor and district superintendent, he had be- 
come familiar with building through church projects. Knowing both the 
problems and the Greencastle workmen involved, he was in position to 
anticipate the many problems which would arise. As he recalls the project 
today, “I watched practically every stick go into this house, and I saw that 
it was done right.” 

Campbell, today one of the oldest living members of Delta chapter, 
deserves almost literal interpretation of his “pride today in the figurative 
statement, “I built this house.” It is perhaps appropriate that two Metho- 
dist ministers should have played such parts in this new dey elopment in 
the chapter which had produced so many outstanding Methodist ministers. 


Photo by Lou Hetlage °48 


Delta’s new home in 1913 appeared from the front much 
as it looks in this 1947 photograph except for the shrub- 
bery. The plaque over the door has varied from time 
to time. However, the dining room, kitchen and rear 
porches have been altered many times to meet needs of 
a growing chapter. 


Occupation of the new chapter house when school opened in 1913 was 
a high point. The chapter’s spirit had been strong throughout the past 
several years, but the pride in a new home brought an even greater surge 
of enthusiasm. In rush, the brand new house was a selling point un- 
equalled on campus. The reception in November which formally opened 
the new house to inspection was a social highlight of the year. Somewhere 
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early in the year the accompanying enthusiasm fathered Sprint kat Sprint 
as an informal journal of the chapter's life which now is in its fourth 
volume. 


Reference to that first pledge class in the new house is somewhat 
clouded by the untimely deaths of half of the group. Tragedies clipped 
what promised to be unusual careers in these men. Before they finished 
school, Ner Cline had been killed in a motorcycle crash. Maurice Sharpe, 
a brilliant flyer, died of appendicitis in 1919. Alonzo Klingensmith died 
at It. Sill in the 1918 flu epidemic, and Thomas LeRoy Dixon, who had 

been gassed as a Ist lieutenant over- 

' . Oe seas, died in 1921. Mack Wylie was 
! burned to death after a promising 
start as an attorr -y, and Preston Rudy 
had climbed to Chicago sales manager 
for the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York when he died in 1935. The 
five who remain might be taken as 
a good indication of the general cali- 
ber of that class: Weber D. Donald- 
son, operating his own _ insurance 
agency in Indianapolis; Dr. Herbert 
M. Rhorer, outstanding Kokomo sur- 
geon, Carl Monninger, president of an 
ice and fuel firm in Logansport, Ind., 
James I. Crouch, Houston business- 
man and Robert I. Wray, research 
chemist for Aluminum Company of 
America. Each has been a leader in 
the affairs of his community, and 
Donaldson and Rhorer in particular 
have served several terms on_ the 
board of trustees of the chapter as- 
DePauw Alumnus sociation and through the years have 

Dr. Herpert M, Ruorer ‘17 kept constantly close touch on _ the 

chapter's affairs. 


It is not intended that individual classes should be singled out in this 
history, and it is not possible to devote such close attention to all classes. 
The foregoing paragraph would, however, seem to show that a highly 
successful rush accompanied the move “back home” to a splendid new 
house. 


Nor is this emphasis on the new pledge class intended to hint that it 
marked a recovery from any slump. The chapter as has been said before 
had remained strong and maintained a high level of enthusiasm throughout 
the preceding years of uncertainty. The senior class this first year in the 
soilaa happens to be the only other of that period on which the author has 
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notes, but it was one with a strong collegiate record which was to be re- 
flected in future years in high professional or business achievement and 
continued interest in the fraternity: The two George L. Clarks, Howard 
M. Benedict, U. Rae Colson, Cecil Haupt. 


The autumn in which the new house was dedicated also marked the 
beginning of the official annual Brazil hike by the pledge class. Many are 
the men who can still feel the blisters of that jaunt, and there are those 
who have questioned its merits. But the author has yet to find one who 
did not feel that the Brazil hike, as an initial sustained common experience, 
was an invaluable ice-breaker among the relative strangers of a new pledge 
class. One doubts whether any chapter of any fraternity has a tradition 
which has been so effective in bringing a new class to common ground. 
This account will not go into detail on the Brazil hike—the men who have 
taken it needn't be told, while those who never have shared the experience 


couldn’t understand. 


All in all, then, 1913-14 was an important year in the chapter’s history. 
The added incentive created by this high spirit was carrying the chapter 
along at continued high level through the next two years and until United 


States entry in the war. 


Delta Betas’ role in the first world war will be treated in more detail 
in another part of this book. The narrative at this point 1s concerned only 
with the war’s effect on the chapter. 


The first year or so of this country’s participation was marked by 
general reduction in attendance at DePauw, and a considerable number of 
‘Delta’s members either left school more or less unexpectedly or failed 
to return as a new semester opened. The chapter is felt to have remained 
strong under the circumstances, but the war’s effect was marked.  Im- 
portance of things off the campus naturally minimized both the significance 
of fraternity life and the attention it received. Frequency of departures 
for military service crippled the continuity of personnel which had been 
a factor in the chapter’s strength for nearly a decade. Thus, while it would 
not have been considered a strong chapter by normal standards, Delta 
through this period continued to share the lead in such campus activities 
as the war had not curtailed, to hold as high a scholastic average as might 
be expected when young men’s thoughts are elsewhere. Only in one respect 
might the chapter be considered to have gained through this period: The 
imminence of separation because of the war might be considered to have 
strengthened fraternal bonds. The factors which bind men more closely 
than usual in a normally harmonious group are difficult to analyze, but the 
evidence is unmistakable. Letters in Delta’s archives and in scrapbooks 
which have been entrusted to this writer disclose high personal regard and 
strong devotion to the fraternity among the men in uniform who wrote 
back to the entire chapter or to individual members. 


Campus social activity does not seem to have been curtailed greatly, at 
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least after the campus became accustomed to being at war. The dedication 
of Rector Hall October 16, 1917, was made a festive occasion. Traditional 
freshman smokers were held that fall as usual, continuing to foster good 
interfraternity spirit. And the Beta social schedule for the spring of 1918 
fairly buzzed: District Reunion, March 2; banquet for nine initiates, 
March 16; Beta Theta Pi Ham Fry, April 13; Alumni banquet, June 4, and 
Annual Drive, this time to Tur key Run, June 6. Printed souvenir pro- 
grams were prepared for each of these, and someone found time to see 
that each was novel in design and contents. Most of them contained 
lists of those attending, with their dates. (Perhaps the most elaborate of 
these party souvenirs was that of The Drive of June 17, 1920—a fourteen- 
page booklet cut in the shape of a classy 1920 model roadster which was 
pictured on the covers. ) 


The fall of 1918 brought war-time developments both good and bad 
for the chapter. The Student Army Training Corps was established that 
fall, with a unit at DePauw. Many men who might otherwise have been 
off to the wars were attending college, as Army enlisted men, because the 
Army considered them prospective officer material and wanted them to 
have the additional education. This kept a greater proportion of the re- 
maining actives on campus. Military training of course took time which 
normally might have been devoted to enjoyment of the fraternity, but after 
all there was a war on. A second development was turning over the chap- 
ter house to the University for use as a women’ S dormitory. The chapter 

was scattered among SATC barracks, men’s dormitories and private resi- 
dences. Meetings were not so regular or so heavily attended as when held 
in the convenience of the chapter’s own house. In all probabilities, these 
two new developments balanced one another. 


Through at least the period in which the chapter continued to occupy 
its own house, a huge service flag swung from the roof of the high 
pillared porch. It is one of those bits of history which vanish from 
men’s memories, but it apparently was kept well up to date. A snapshot 
of the flag in the personal scrapbook of Herschel E. Davis ’21 shows it 
well filled with stars and indicating 92 members in uniform. 


Recovery after the Armistice was rapid. Before the end of the 1918-19 
school year the Beta House was the Betas’ once again. Demobilization 
brought some members back to college the semester after the war ended, 
and enough of the chapter had shared in wartime experience that little 
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Chapter 1919-20—Left to right, top row: Plessinger, Lininger, Davis, Grose, Little, 
Murray; second row: R. Mason, Freeland, W. Lamport, H. Lamport, Rhodes, 
Glossbrenner; third row: Sutherlin, Sellar, John Clearwaters; fourth row: K. 
Mason, R. Smith, Sammons, Allison; fifth row: Thackrey, Udell, C. Hoke, Heiney, 
Clipson; sixth row: Van Carpenter, Taylor; seventh row: Adams, Sheetz, O'Neill, 
H. Galloway, A. Galloway; eighth row: Wolfe, Stockwell, Burton, Buckner, 
Love, Wareing. 


Herschel Davis scrapbook 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Delta’s Founding, April 23, 1920—Left to right, seated (first row): Dwight Allison '21, Dick Baker, 
Frank Strouse 95, Hillary A. Gobin ’71, unidentified, Olin R. Brouse ‘66, Thomas Luckett, Hanover 17; Robert Clark ’16, Amandus 
N. Grant ’74, Richard Link ’21; (second row) Lewis S. Smith ’77, Isaac Carter ’78, Herschel Davis ’21, George M. Walker ‘15, 
Perry W. Lesh ’18, M. H. Chandler ’16, Robert Wray ‘17, Albert Wray '73, William F. Switzer ’84; (third row) Dwight Ritter 
‘00, John Linebarger ‘97, James L. Gavin "96, Clarence Royse '94, William K. Lamport ’01. 

Standing, left of steps (front row): Halford Udell ’20, Perry E. Powell ’92, John F. Clearwaters '89, unidentified, Charles 
Benedict ‘89, Warren D. Oakes ’95; (second row) Rex Buckner, Robert Mason ’21, Orman Hammond ’19, Kenneth Mason ’23; (third 
row) Clyde Lininger '24, Hugh Gibbs, Sheldon Sheets ’25, John H. Clearwaters '19, Ralph Plessinger ’24, Merrill Murray; right 
of steps (front row): Van Carpenter ’22, Paul Smith 15, Wilbur Grose ‘21; (second row) Byron K. Elliott, Indiana ’21; Eugene 
Shireman "97, R. E. Ritter, Purdue '27; Frederick Glossbrenner '21, Paul Sutherlin ’20, Harold T. Freeland ’20; (third row, includ- 
ing pillar group) Stephen Adams ’23, Roy Little ’23, Eugene Thackrey '23, Robert Stockwell ’23, Waldo Beebe ’21, Prof. Omar Wil- 
son, Prof. Clement; (between pillars) Cecil Haupt 14, Prof. Lisgar Eckhardt, Prof. G. B. Manhardt, Prof. Edwin Bb. Nichols, 
Wesleyan 94; Leon Clearwaters ’20, Instructor Roy Howes, Russell Crouch ’11, James Crouch °17, U. Rae Colson ‘14, Liz Burton, 
Roy Dixon; next two unidentified. 
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contrast between veterans and non-veterans and their points of view was 
felt in the next two years. 


A glance at the 1920 MiraceE shows the chapter was back to its prewar 
standards—perhaps a bit higher—in general activities on campus. Ralph 
Jones was Mirace editor, Wilbur Grose, business manager, Glossbrenner’s 
sketches (so easily recognizable by students of Sprint kai Sprint) decor- 
ated title pages, Udell and Allison were staff members. Allison was 
advertising manager of the DePauw, Thackrey, copy editor. Sellar was 
senior class treasurer. The Galloway brothers were on the football team; 
Mason, Harry Lamport, Cline, Grose and Davis on the track team. Lin- 
inger, Grose, Jones and Sellar held YMCA posts, Clark was on the debate 
squad, Udell on the DEPAUW MaGazine. Betas were to be found in 
Sigma Delta Chi, Duzer Du, the band, the concert choir, the D Association, 
various departmental honorary groups and Amerex, the newly organized 
veterans organization. It was a record of varied achievement well distri- 
buted among the chapter’s membership. The chapter was facing a new 
decade in excellent condition. 


Whereas much of this story of Delta chapter has been a series of inci- 
dents in which strong cooperation and adherence to Beta ideals pulled the 
chapter out of recessive experiences, the author feels that this decade 
through the absence of such experiences has demonstrated the point just 
as strongly. Certainly the chapter faced opportunity for decline about 
every two years: A move to an interim chapter house without immediate 
prospects of a new home; a letdown after the thrill of moving into the new 
house which had looked so remote ; the disruption of the war, and readjust- 
ment as the overseas veterans returned. The last hazard of course still 
was being faced as the decade ended. The others had been passed without 
setbacks. Weaker organizations and weaker men might not have been able 
to fare so well through either the disappointments or the successes of such 
a period. 


A survey of the personnel of this period will dip into some of the classes 
of the early Twenties, but in most cases this will pertain to men who 
rightly belong with the classes of the late "Teens and were forced to post- 
pone graduation by military service. 

The group includes many who have shown unusual group conscious- 


ness, if that is a good term, through outstanding civic leadership in their 
home communities and states as well as extraordinary interest in the chap- 
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ter and the University. Perhaps a 
typical example is Perry W. Lesh ‘18, 
several times a trustee of the chapter 
association, who in addition to being 
president of a large wholesale paper 
firm has been one of the busiest 
workers in Indianapolis civic projects 
tor twenty years. 

Others who share this record of 
chapter trusteeship and civic activity 
have been George Levings Clark °14, 
the Donaldson brothers, red R. 7°15 
and Weber D. ‘17; U. Rae Colson *14 
and Dr. Herbert M. Rhorer ‘17. 

George Lindenberg Clark ’14 is 
rated as one of the greatest scientists 
turned out at DePauw. As an assist- 
ant professor of applied chemical re- 


search at Massachusetts Institute of 


Beta Theta Pi 
PERRY \W. LesH ‘18 


Technology 1924-27, he installed and 
directed the first industrial x-ray 
research laboratory. He has continued 
to develop that field as professor 
of chemistry at the University of IIli- 
nois since 1927 and has conducted ex- 
tensive research in synthetic rubber, 
His work has pointed the way to the 
use of tougher metals. He received 
the Grasselli Medal in 1932 and is the 
author of lpplied X-Rays and many 
technical journal articles. 

A classmate, Frank F. Newhouse, 
former professor of chemistry at Pei 
Yang University, now is producing 
special coatings which he developed 

<a in his own factory in Glendale, Cal. 
7/ Another chemist of achievement § in 

this group is Robert I. Wray, research 
U. Rae Corson 14 (right) and chemist for the Aluminum Company 
son U, Gorvon Corson °42 of America. 
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Several have gained consider- 
able fame in the publications field. 
Most widely known in this category 
probably is Perey Montgomery Bar- 
rett x-19, who as Monty Barrett 
left a job as managing editor of the 
San Antonio Light in 1928 to start 
the comic strip “Jane Arden,” 
which now runs 1n about 200 news- 
papers. Previously, he had worked 
on newspapers in Muncie and Chi- 
cago and was managing editor of 
papers, successively, of the Shreve- 
port (La.) News-American, the Oil 
World, the Waco News Tribune, 
Wichita Falls Record-News and 
the Austin American and news edi- 
tor of the Houston Post. In recent 


years he has published half a dozen 
DePanw Atamnus’ “novels tl he Lelnam iMurder-C ase, 

GEORGE LEVINGS CLARK ’14 o 
Murder Offstage, The Wedding 
March Murder, Murder at Belle 
Canuile,: Sun -m Ther Eyes, and 
Tempered Blade. Some of the lat- 
ter were written in spare time while 
he was doing full-time work for the 
war department. 

Covering some of the same ground 
has been N. Dwight Allison ’21, who 
interrupted his course at DePauw to 
enter the R. A. F. before the United 
States entered World War I. Alli- 
son, already a reporter then news edi- 
tor of the Oakland (Cal.) Post En- 
guirer and Sunday editor of the Ft. 
Worth Record, took over the manag- 
ing editorship of the San Antonio 
Light when Barrett left and has held 


Beta Theta Pi 
the job since then with time out for GrorGe LINDENBERG CLARK ’14 
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another war. He appears, incident- 
ally, to be Delta’s only holder of 
the rank of “Commodore, Texas 
Navy.” 

Ralph M. Williams ‘16, another 
veteran newspaperman, one-time 
Sunday editor of the old Chicago 
Hlerald-:xaminer, now is in charge 
of the Book magazine supplement 
of the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 

Probably appropriately in this 
group 1s John H, Heiney x-'23, who 
gave the world that innovation of 
doubtful merit, the quiz program. 
Heiney’s “Professor Quiz,”  pro- 
duced after hitches with the /ndian- 
apolis News and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce during 


which he nursed the idea, is be- 
DePauw Alumnus 


Doron K. ANtTRIM 713 


lieved to have been the first of the 
quiz shows. Today he is handling 
radio and television advertising ac- 
counts for the J. Walter Thompson 
Advertising Co., New York. 

Doron K. Antrim ‘13, now a 
freelance lecturer and author, was 
editor of JJusical Observer and 
\letronome tor many years. He is 
author of Teaching Music and Mak- 
ing tt Pay, Tune Tonics and (with 
Ferdi Grofe) Arranging for Band 
and Orchestra, as well as a contri- 
butor to numerous magazines. 

Various phases of education 
have attracted several in the group. 


Joseph John Somerville ‘12, af- 


ter nearly 20 years of YMCA 
work abroad, has been dean of 


DePauw Alumnus 


P. M. ( Monty ) BARRETT x-"19 
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men at Ohio Wesleyan University since 1935. Frank A. Lindhorst, a 
Methodist minister, is director of the Christian Community Administration 
at College of the Pacific. Another Methodist minister, Frank E., Duddy 
‘12, has been a lecturer at Boston University for many years. Cushman J. 
Lloke “19 was a mathematics professor 
at Tri-State College, Angola,-Ind., be- 
fore he entered Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. 
Co., where a brother, Frank J. Hoke 
x-'22, is vice-president and general 
manager (they are brothers-in-law of 
Lesh). 

The record shows many other cases 
of business leadership in varied fields: 
rank H. Richey x-’13, president of 
tie Pore Osta «Packing “Co. Moss 
Landing, Cal.; Halford C. Udell ’21, 
California district sales manager for 
the Messenger Corp.; Ruel E. Jen- 
kins °15, author of Compensation Cost 
Control and head of a firm specializing 
in unemployment insurance problems 
at Indianapolis; Lloyd M. Cline ’19, 
Bluffton, Ind., vice-president of Cline 
Lumber Companies; Frederick W. 
Glossbrenner °21, Indianapolis manu- 
facturer ; Claude Denny Overman ’11, 
operating his own wholesale automo- 
tive supply firm in Pasadena after a 
dozen years in 26 foreign countries as 
an export representative for General 
\Motors—and now president of the De- fae eae ae can 
Pauw Southern California DePauw Frank E, Duppy 712 
Alumni Association. 

Harold G. Freeland ’20, former Kokomo High School teacher and now 
an industrial plant manager in Indianapolis, was mayor of Kokomo, 1939- 
42. In his administration were ‘three other Delta Betas: William Naftz- 
ger ‘31, city judge; Dr. Herbert M. Rhorer ’17, school board president, 
and Charles Love x-’21, housing authority member. Ray O. Edwards 
x-'16 is executive director of the housing authority of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Tim M. Sellar ‘20, Leesburg attorney, is a member of the Florida 
legislature. 
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Delta chapter came out of the first World War without serious im- 
mediate affect. It had not lost enough members at any time during the 
war to weaken it particularly. The strong classes which had made up the 
chapter as the war started were able to finish in reasonable strength, and 
some of the members who had lost time because of the war returned to 
strengthen later classes. Through 1920, the chapter remained in excellent 
condition without serious aftermath from the war. 


In the next two years, however, the chapter was caught in a wave of 
confusion that was sweeping the country. Perhaps it is foolish even to 
attempt to analyze it. The Mad Twenties probably will continue to defy 
analysis for years to come. Certainly those who attended college through 
the Twenties insist on a more tolerant view of the period than do those 
whose college days were sobered by the war a few years earlier or by the 
depression a few years later. 


Campuses over the country were experiencing a confusion of values, 
and DePauw was no exception. Through the first few years of the decade, 
university discipline was at a new low. Living generally was on a new 
scale. Habits of dress and behavior were being liberalized considerably, 
and there is reason to believe that the college age group of that period 
had trouble adjusting itself to new freedoms or to the older generation's 
attitude toward them. 


By 1922 DePauw an established tradition was being undermined by 
the hiring of a coach who was a specialist in proselyting. He was given 
almost a blank check in recruiting a football team expected to spread 
DePauw's fame throughout the land. It was one upset of values to have 
the university come up with a professional football team. It was a jolt 
when that team became a fiasco. And it was a bigger jolt to DePauw 
fraternities when they realized that the athletes who came to the campus 
and entered its fraternity life under the auspices of such a program often 
had no idea of paying their way. They had come for a free ride: they 
thought part of it was to be provided by hero-worshiping fraternities. 
Their indifference to housebills put dents in fraternity budgets all over 
the campus. 


Versions of gambling, no-car-rule violations and drinking on campus 
during these years vary widely. Some who were members of the chapter 
during that period hold that campus and chapter rules were not slighted 
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any more often than in other eras; others present a different picture. 
Nevertheless, we have an over-all picture of a general independence of 
attitude and action to the detriment of unified observance of the frater- 
nity’s principles. Personal convenience or inclination became a_ bigger 
factor than brotherhood. Scholarship tumbled until Beta was third from 
the bottom. Less than a dozen men were eating regularly at the house, so 
that the chapter was losing the balancing effect of mealtime fellowship. 
Iinances were getting in bad shape. 


The description of the chapter during these years is not an attractive 
one, but it is part of a history. It clearly demonstrates the pitfalls which 
can upset the well-being of any fraternity——pitfalls not, for the most part, 
of their own making. The historians of other fraternities and other 
campuses report similar contemporary breakdowns, and it is encouraging 
to note that the recovery in some cases was not so rapid or so complete as 
in the case of Delta chapter. In some cases, there was no recovery 


Delta’s recovery may be considered to date from a meeting late in the 
year 1923-24 in which a sober taking of stock revealed that it was high 
time for action. First problem to be tackled was that which was most 
embarrassing to the chapter in the eyes of the rest of the campus and the 
rest of the fraternity: Scholarship. 


The device was simple, but systematic and effective. Richard Wilcox 
‘25 as scholarship chairman went over the roll of the chapter, set a quota 
based on the estimated scholastic potentiality of each man. He charted 
these quotas. He patroled the house when study hours started, demanded 
and received the support of other leaders in the chapter for enforcement 
of quiet hours for study. More important yet, he instituted a system of 
tutorship within the chapter where upperclassmen or stronger students 
worked personally with those weak in scholarship. These tutors encour- 
aged better study habits, taught many how to organize random material 
into the grasp on information which pays off at examination time. 


The effort worked. It accomplished more than merely raising grades. 
It was not too fruitful in its first semester, because improvement in other 
organizations nullified an average improvement of 10.8 points a man. but 
the following year, additional push brought the chapter from third from 
the bottom to third from the top. Fraternity pride was restored substan- 
tially. It had been a demonstration of the mutual benefit of common 
effort and general respect for rules. 


Indirectly, it strengthened the general record of the house both by 
strengthening of the desire toward achievement and through the simple 
process of proving that a man who tackles his studies systematically gets 
his work done and has time left for other interests. 


One doesn’t mean to imply that Delta chapter rose from sludgepits to 
glory in eighteen weeks by virtue of a scholarship chart. In the first place, 
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the chapter outwardly was not so weak through this period as it seems 
to have been inwardly. It had presidents of the sophomore class in 1922-23 
both semesters in Howard Holmes and Orien Fifer. It had a fair share of 
men in other activities that year, and at least one man in each of the major 
activities in 1923-24. With only three seniors in 1923-24, the chapter had 
the senior class president in James Vandenbark, who also had been varsity 
end and first baseman. (Vandenbark incidentally also in this year became 
the chapter's first member of Scabbard and Blade, R. O. T. C. honorary 
which had been brought to DePauw the previous year.) Dick Wilcox was 
developing as a two-miler, and Raymond (Dutch) Struck was beginning 
a brilliant three-year career in football, basketball and baseball. Practi- 
cally every campus organization in 1923-24 had at least one Beta. Three 
were on THE DePauw, including Orien Fifer as managing editor doubling 
on both Mirace and YELLow Cras staffs. And George Smock as a sopho- 
more already was editor of Tur DePAuw MaGazine with Paul Holmes 
and Harry Bower Pennington as understudies. 


Thus the chapter through this period had varied participation on 
campus, and well it should have had. These were men who had been 
picked as good men while the chapter still was in good shape. Individually, 
they could be expected to produce. Collectively, they were having to work 
their way back to what they knew Beta Theta Pi had been before the 
decline in values which was well under way when they came into the chapter. 


One of the signs of weakness as a fraternity through the years 1922-25, 
it is felt, lies in the fact that except in publications there is little evidence 
of the upperclassmen*bringing the underclassmen along in their respective 
activities. The achievements in campus leadership ‘seem to have been on 
an individual basis, which is a credit to the personnel level of the chapter, 
but hardly to its credit as a team in co-operative effort. 


The school year 1925-26 brought what might be considered the chap- 
ter’s strongest year in the decade. Following as it did the general all-round 
improvement, including the creditable achievements under the leadership of 
the class of 1925, this year can be considered as the full fruition of the 
improvement drive which had begun more than two years earlier. It 
demonstrates what can be done. It also demonstrates what must be done. 
and how long it takes, to repair the damage of neglect or indifference even 
among men who have become brothers through choice. 


——_—> 


Delta Chapter in 1925-26—Leit to right (top row): George Smock, G. Herbert 
Smith, Edward Darby, Paul Holmes, Jesse E. Johnson, Richard Bunch; (second 
row) Raymond Struck, Allen Randolph, Harris Farland, Howell Brooks, Edwin 
Struck; (third row) Ralph C. Crosby, Harry M. Wilson, Oliver Black, James Bowen 
lugene Schricker, Richter Castle; (fourth row) Leslie Everson, Kenneth Cougill, 
\Villard Arnold, Willis Kinnear, Philip Holton, Bower Pennington: (fifth row) 
William Hargrave, Niven Stall, Wayne Ritter, Robert Allingham, Stanley Byram, 
Hayden Chase; (sixth row) Gordon Ritter, William Wirt, Charles DeTurk, Donald 
Bailey, James Brown, Dwight Noble. 
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The Mirage 
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The Mirage 


1926 Beta Intramural Swimming Team (left to right): Leslie Everson, Wayne 
Ritter, Ed Darby, Willard Arnold, Raymond Struck. 


I'mphasis to this point in this chapter has been on scholarship, with a 
secondary thread of activities. In the background, however, reform was 
beginning to take place in an equally important direction: The over-all 
financial program of the fraternity. 


The indifference which had become marked in the chapter by 1922-3 
left a telling mark on the financial structure. Two factors already have 
been cited in the guest philosophy of some of the athletes and in a large 
proportion of the chapter’s refusal to eat at the chapter house. The chapter 
had closed the year 1921-22 approximately $1,000 in the hole. 


Retirement of the building debt on the house had become almost ig- 
nored, possibly due in part to preoccupation with the war and unsettled 
business conditions which prevailed well into 1922. The $100 notes signed 
over the past twenty years had been met with something less than diligence. 
With this as an example, the men who were in addition the product of the 
“low spell” felt little obligation to hold up their part of the bargain. Aside 
from the $225 being paid through the board of trustees as rent on the 
chapter house, nothing was being done to retire the debt, still approximately 
$20,000, or to assure George Switzer, who still was underwriting the debt, 
from possible financial embarrassment. 


llere the alumni stepped in. An alumni finance committee, with 
the board of trustees as a nucleus, began working first on the older alumni, 
prodding them to begin making regular payments against their notes. Then 
toward the middle of the decade, the drive concentrated on the more recent 
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graduates, at the same time tightening the entire campaign. For the sake 
of the chapter, a half dozen men became literally Shylocks. The exact 
makeup of this group is not certain, because the records now in existence 
for the board of trustees go back only to the reorganization of the Delta 
Chapter Association of Beta Theta Pi as a corporation under the laws of 
Indiana, January 6, 1928. Leaders in the finance drive when it started in 
the earlier Twenties included those who made up the first board of trustees 
under the new organization: Dwight S. Ritter 00, Warren Oakes x-’94, 
Weber D. Donaldson °17, George L. Clark °14, Eugene Shireman ’97, 
George W. Switzer ’81, Charles Levings 01, Perry W. Lesh ’17 and the 
national fraternity’s Mr. Finance himself, James L. Gavin °96. Stanley 
Byram as chapter president sat as board member ex-officio. Dr. Herbert 
Rhorer °17, Herschel E. Davis ’21 and Howell (Bo) Brooks ’29, all some- 
time members of the board, likewise were closely identified with the col- 
lection drive in the next few years. 


Through 1928 this group began the only measures it considered fair to 
those who had paid their share promptly: Whenever a series of letters 
(and in some cases even telegrams and long-distance telephone calls) did 
not bring at least a promise to take care of the matter as quickly as possible, 
expulsion was threatened on the presumption that the offenders no longer 
held enough interest in the fraternity to be considered members. Ina few 
cases, these expulsions were carried out. Hardly more than a half dozen 
were expelled, and some of those eventually were reinstated some years 
later. But it marked a policy of insistence on living up to promises and 
loyalty to the group. 


Concurrent with this drive were negotiations for a refinancing of the 
chapter’s debt, and it is felt some acknowledgment is due here to a member 
of a rival fraternity, Felix M. McWhirter, DePauw Delta Kappa Epsilon. 
After Greencastle bankers and others (there is no indication that any 
Beta banker was approached) shunned any fraternity house loan at this 
time as a bad risk, McWhirter, an Indianapolis banker, examined the trus- 
tees’ plans for liquidating the debt systematically and readily agreed to 
assume a first mortgage of $3,500 and a second mortgage of $12,000, 
in July 1928. 


Here again figures are not complete, but the available minutes of the 
Board of Trustees show that within a year the second mortgage had been 
reduced to $8,600 ; by May 31, 1930, to $5,400. In the two years, an addi- 
tional $2,479 had been collected on subscriptions. In all, the chapter 
association’s net worth had been improved by $6,400 through reduction of 
indebtedness from $15,500 to $9,100. 


The chapter was well on its way toward elimination of the debt and 
a start toward looking to the future. The depression did not seriously 
handicap this progress, and we shall pick it up again later in its turn. 
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One further development safe- 
guarded the steady retirement of 
the debt. For the first time in 
many years, if not even for the first 
time since house bills had become 
a factor in 1890, the chapter started 
operation under a budget when 
James Bowen '28 became treasurer 
his junior year. To those who 
have operated under the budget, it 
may be inconceivable that such an 
organization could operate without 
a budget, but it had done so, and 
the hazards had been manifest. 

Various records indicate that 
the recovery of the Middle Twen- 
ties was sustained well through the 
rest of the decade. The roster, 
which had jumped from 23 to 33 
in 1925-26, kept up a steady net 
gain to a tentative high of 37 be- 
fore sliding back to 29 in the depth 
of the depression. 

Scholarship had its ups and 
downs but never again fell so far 


DePauw Alumnus 


Witttam F, Hester ’25 


for so long as it had earlier in the decade. The chapter skidded to tenth on 
campus at the end of 1926-27, but by the end of the first semester of the 
next year it stood second—due partly to the fact that the freshmen (the 
class of 1931) were the highest yearlings on campus. The sophomores, who 
had been freshmen during the nosedive of the previous year, remained 
the lowest sophomore class on campus. Scholarship records were not noted 
for 1928-29, but one finds the chapter sixth among fraternities in 1930 and 
first among men’s organizations when the freshman class of 1926-27 
became seniors. 


Intramural athletics was just beginning to’assume the proportions 
which led to the sustained year-long rivalry of the next decade. The year 
1925-26 marked the beginning of intramurals on a big scale, and the Betas 
that year won bowling and swimming and were runners-up in one of three 
leagues in basketball. The following year brought repetition of the victory 
in swimming, but it was notable also for two innovations: The new game 
of speedball was introduced in DePauw's intramural program, and the 
current system of selecting student intramural managers from a two-year 
elimination process was started. Speedball was not to be a major factor 
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for Beta until several years later, but Betas were quick to get into compe- 
tition for the intramural managerships. They found the managerships an 
asset from the standpoint of campus-wide acquaintanceship, reputation for 
leadership and the spotting of Beta-worthy men among the unaffiliated 


groups. 


Retrospect over the period has led us through some unpleasant material, 
but it 1s unpleasantness which has been stressed with a purpose. The 
downhill trend of the early Twenties was a bitter demonstration of how 
quickly a strong chapter may be weakened by factors not of its own crea- 
tion if the symptoms of decline are not spotted early. The subsequent 
recovery shows how quickly the weakening influences can be overcome 
through what amounts simply to sticking to the principles on which men 
originally came together to form Beta Theta Pi. 


In company of men who have been accumulating posthumous praise for 
fifty years and of living men still extending their fame, it would be absurd 
to set down Delta’s men of the Twenties as having ‘arrived.’ Those not 


covered with the previous decade have 
begun to hit their stride. Some have 
made exceptional spots for themselves 
already, and a great many are be- 
einning to show achievement—yet for 
historical purposes, they remain 
“promising” additions to Delta’s list 
of illustrious alumni. They have a lot 
of accomplishment ahead of them. 
Flere 1s how, ssOme ot them’ are 
“showing promise’ within twenty 
years, more or less, after graduation: 
G. Herbert Smith ’27, advancing from 
DePauw Dean and general secretary 
of Beta Theta Pi to Willamette Uni- 
versity president and national presi- 
denu-ol eBetas[heta Puce 3 . George 
Smock, also ’27, who split most. of 
the campus honors, including Phi Beta 
Kappa, with Smith their senior year, 
advancing to the chairmanship of 
the [English department of South 
Dakota State College, then of Indiana 
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State Teachers College, after teach- PERI ORD pod ad 20 

ing at Illinois College, DePauw and 

Purdue . . . Gordon T. Ritter ’29 advancing to director of sales of the 
Arvin division of Noblitt-Sparks Industries . . . William IF. Hester ’25, 
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with nearly 60 patents credited to him, advanced to director of research 


of synthetic insecticides at Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia . . . Orien W. 
lifer, Jr., '25, advancing from utility infielder to assistant managing 
editor of the /ndianapolis News . . . Richard M. Wilcox '25 advancing 


to assistant trust officer of New York's great Guaranty Trust Co. 
Willis H. Kinnear ’29 advancing to director of advertising for Paramount 
Theaters, Inc. 


This group’s endeavors likewise have covered many callings. Eugene 
P. Thackrey ‘23, after several years of newspaper work, is a Hollywood 
scenarist ; Stephen M. Adams ’23, former brick company executive, hous- 
ing authority director at Danville, 
Ill.; Robert W. Stockwell x-’23, at- 
torney director of the state title in- 
surance department of Union Title 
Co., Indianapolis; Guy M. Wach- 
stetter '24, dairy operator at Holly- 
wood, Fla.; Allen Diehl Albert III 
x-'24, professor of Sociology at 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Conwell R. Smith x-’24, district 
sales supervisor of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Indianapolis; 
Ralph E. Jones ’25, South Bend 
advertising firm executive, and John 
M. Powell ’25, former gas engineer, 
now executive of a commission firm 
at the Indianapolis Stockyards. 


Representatives of the second 
half of the decade include additional 
variety: James T. Brown ’26, in- 
vestment securities analyist with 
Mellon Securities Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Richard W. Bunch ’27, after holding 
various administrative jobs in Indi- 
ana welfare and personnel depart- 
ments, serving on the staff of Paul 
V. McNutt in his tenures as High 
Commissioner of the Philippines and later as Ambassador to the new repub- 
lic; Jesse Earl Johnson '28, office manager for Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. at Dallas; Harry Bower Pennington ’27, head of the same company’s 
research department ; Howell H. Brooks ’29, comptroller of DePauw Uni- 
versity and a member of the executive committee of the Central Association 
of University and College Business officers: Dr. Wayne L. Ritter ’29, In- 
dianapolis physician, with a patent for a hair remover as a byproduct of toxi- 
cological research in synthetic rubber plants during the war: Charles A. 
DeTurk, '29, landscape architect for the Wayne County (Detroit, Mich.) 


DePauw Alumnus 


JAMES T. Brown ’26 
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highway commission, formerly Indiana state parks director ; Cmdr. George 
M. Hutto x-’30, U.S.N., roentgenology expert. 

One of the most promising in civic leadership and alumni Beta interest, 
Charles W. Jones ‘24, died as he was beginning to make a name for himself. 
General superintendent of the Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis department 
store, he was a co-chairman of the United War [und and a leader in 
many other civic activities. At the time of his fatal heart attack in 1944, he 
was president of the chapter association and chairman of the chapter 
centennial committee. 


DePauw Alumnus 


Craries ‘W. Jones 724 


Chapter in 1930—(left to right) Front row: 
row: Kelly, Everson, Black, Williams, J. Seaman, Allen, Bailey, Stanley, Ryker. Third row: Bridwell, Hildebrand, Wiant, 
J. Pennington, Kitchen, Young, Naftzger, A. Struck. Fourth row: Hutchinson, Stafford, Eubank, Watson, D. Boyd, Mor- 
row, White, Dawalt, Richman. 


U. 


Seaman, H. Ransburg, McMahan, DeLong, Behrens, Birch, Bassett. Second 


XI 
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Proximity is deceptive, but the writer considers the period from 1930 
to the beginning of the National Emergency as one of the chapter’s most 
eventful. To one inclined to moralize over the cycles in fraternity pros- 
perity, it embodies more lessons—more demonstrations of the factors 
undermining or reinforcing a fraternity-—than any other period we have 
examined. 

The depression was an important backdrop through the early 1930's, 
just as a national surge of flippancy and individualism gave significance 
to corresponding years in the previous decade. It reintroduced preoccupa- 
tion with personal off-campus problems. The intensity of individual fami- 
lies’ financial worries may have carried self-consideration to a point 
hazardous to fraternal relationships. Certainly it caused many to leave 
school, breaking the continuity of personnel and upsetting planned balances 
in the classes. 

Aside from the depression, however, a combination of new develop- 
nents created entirely new problems for the chapter. It is historically im- 
portant to admit that these inevitably divided Delta chapter. It became 
confused. At times internal disunity threatened to lower a good campus 
standing. The manner in which the downward trend was corrected before 
it showed serious external effects, one feels, constituted a rich personal 
experience and a sharp illustration of a near-ideal application of the 
fraternity’s principles. 

This will be the first and only time in the book in which the author 
asks for complete objectivity on the part of the reader. It is a period in 
which a series of conflicting good intentions, all directed at the same goal, 
worked against one another through almost a full college generation before 
they suddenly were brought into phase to accomplish their goal. 

A disturbing factor was a tendency among some of the ablest men in the 
chapter to run it according to their own theories of its welfare, without 
regard for the wishes of others. This began in rush and extended through 
conduct of social events, intramural teams and routine operation of the 
house. Resentment against such a benevolent dictatorship led to an equally 
well-intended practice of keeping a working majority of the chapter under 
control by using selection to campus honoraries as a whip. It was an 
absurd twist, but it reached a point where the man who refused to sanction 
what a controlling group thought best for the chapter might find himself 
cut off from an opportunity to add to the chapter’s general campus standing. 


Part of chapter in 1930-31—Leift to right, bottom row: 


Mc Mahan, 


3ond; center row: 


Behrens, Hildebrand, 


Young, Wiant, Kitchen, W. Naftzger, Hutchins. 


A. Struck, White, J. 


Dawalt, 


Bridwell, C. 
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Pennington, Stafford, 
Hutchinson; top row: 


Ol 


SVL 


LSM] 
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Shown here before the east fireplace in the chapter house in 1931 are James L. 
Gavin °96, national treasurer; Charles B. Gutelius, Indiana ’05, district. chief, and 
Joseph Hutchins ’31, chapter president. The photograph recalls the murals which 
were superseded in redecoration a few years later. 


Three semi-external factors, not simultaneous, proved temporarily dis- 
ruptive although each eventually became an important part in the subse- 
quent rise to all-round excellence: 


G. Herbert Smith in 1932 returned to his alma mater not only as a 
member of the university administration but also as district chief and 
national scholarship commissioner’ of Beta Theta Pi. (He was not to 
become general secretary until 1935.) Duty to the national organization 
made Delta chapter his direct ward, and deep attachment to the chapter 
underlay his desires to see it become the best possible unit of Beta Theta 
Pi. Today as national president of Beta Theta Pi, he is the first to admit 
that the chapter required time to realize the advantage of having the 
national fraternity’s representative in daily touch with it. 
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Widely copied by other chapters of Beta Theta Pi is the designation of Fraternal 
l‘ifties for those who have been members of the fraternity more than half a century, 
a distinction first proposed by George W. Switzer '81. At least one-fourth of those 
who qualified for the distinction were present at the first recognition ceremony June 
6, 1931. Shown here, they are (left to right, seated) Dr. Rollo L. Thomas 78; 
W. Switzer *81, Lewis S. Smith ’77, William F. Switzer ‘84: 
Melville W. Miller ’78, Edward B. Walker ’79, Arthur D. C. 
lsaac Carter 78. 


George 


(standing ) 
Hamilton '79 and 


In J. P. Allen IIT ’30, the chapter concurrently was acquiring perhaps 
its most active graduate counsellor before or since. Strongly imbued with 
eta idealism and aware of the further potentialities for even a stronger 
chapter, he attended more chapter meetings and took a stronger role in 
advising the group, than had any advisor in many years. 


Two years later, the matriarchal philosophy of chaperonage was sup- 
planted by the maternalistic when Mrs. Margaret Brooks supplanted the 
chapter's first and only other housemother, Mrs. Josephine Lewis. 


Lewis, elderly and aristocratic, had considered herself largely 


Mrs. 


a hostess 
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and a fixture of dignity. As her health declined, she saved her strength 
for these functions. In the past two or three years she had been even less 
concerned with the daily problems of the men and of the house, such as the 
operation of the dining room. Consequently they had become adjusted 
to minimum consultation with the housemother. ‘‘Nannie’” Brooks, a 
spunky handful of energy, tackled her new function with a broad concept 
of what she could do to carry out her responsibility to her boys. 


Photo by Richard Reynolds ’35 


Mrs. Margaret Brooks on becoming house mother to 
Delta chapter in 1934 brought a new type of help and 
supervision which has ingratiated her to countless alumni, 
parents, and members of other fraternities and sororities 
as well as to “her own boys.” 


Here were three sources of cooperation which were not immediately 
accepted by the entire chapter. We are not here airing dirty linen, because 
‘ach of these persons has talked frankly through many phases of this 
anomaly of the early 1930’s. The chapter had followed a habit of working 
out its own problems. It had a holdover of resentment against outside help 
from the era of close financial supervision by the trustees. It is not sur- 
prising that these three new sources of help were not fully accepted at 
once. No amount of tact could have put them across under the circum- 
stances. But it is important to note that they did receive the co-operation 


Delta Archives 


Chapter in 1933—(eft to right) Front row: Holton, Beach, McDorman, Winter, Donohue, 
Hill. Second row: Powell, Bond, Bassett, Watson, C. Seaman, McMahan, Cring, Evans. Third 
row: Yandell, Bradley, Hausman, Thomas, Stephenson, Jenkins, Davis. Fourth row: Brayton, 
McCormick, Reynolds, Haymaker, Huff, Lehman, Parrish, Quick, Berwanger, Herbster, Ritz. 
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of part of the chapter. Had the chapter been unanimous in its greeting to 
help from the other side of the chapter hall door, it might have been best 
for internal harmony. As will be shown later, uniform and wholehearted 
acceptance eventually did come; but in the interim the conflict of attitudes 
was disruptive. 


Reference to efforts toward improvement are not intended to indicate 
the chapter was run down. Through these early Thirties, Beta had been 
perhaps as uniformly strong as any fraternity on the campus. Proud of 
being among the leaders in most types of activities, the chapter justifiably 
considered itself well-balanced. It felt this balance preferable to the 
typification which had resulted in other fraternities through emphasis on 
scholarship or athletics or social activity. 


The chapter led fraternities in scholarship for 1930-31, slipped to third 
the following year, to eighth for 1932-33 and back up above the all-men’s 
average to third among fraternities for 1933-34. 


finances had remained in good shape, due to close adherence to the 
budget, despite the depression. The 1931 convention report showed all 
bills paid since 1927 (although all accounts had not been collected in 1930 
and 1931). A cushion fund, 2% of the house bill, was written into the 
budget to cover depression-borne delinquencies. A refund was to be made 
when payments on house bills came through promptly. By the summer 
of 1934, that refund was being made in substantial amount. 


The activities chart over these years shows good distribution of effort 
e vf . 5 . 

with an average somewhat better than one activity per man. Leta domina- 

tion in particular lines, including the establishment of hierarchies, had 

been handicapped by dropout or transfer of a number of promising mem- 

bers of the chapter. Yet Thoburn Wiant ’32 had been editor of THE Dr- 

Pauw in 1932, William Hausman ’34 editor of the MiRAGE in OS ore DOH 

Bradley “34 a football standout and George Eubank ’33 all state center and 

enneth Smith ’32-°39 an outstanding guard. Strength in Scabbard and 

Blade, ROTC honorary, had been mounting until in its final year, 1934, 

y sates ) 

Betas nearly monopolized both that organization and the top command 

bi . . . “ . 

posts of the military unit. And Betas had held a good share of athletic 
managerships. 


Convention reports through these years by Dr. C. B. Gutelius, Indiana 
05, and G. Herbert Smith as district chiefs stressed the generally good 
condition of the chapter. Dr. Gutelius’ 1931 report cited moral condition 
as “good,” fraternal spirit as “improved,” and asserted that Delta now 
was a good singing chapter and that prospects for the following year were 
the best in several years. The following year his report again termed the 
chapter “generally good” and the chapter secretary was commended for the 
excellence and regularity of his letters to the magazine. 
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The school year 1933-34 marked the final payment on the chapter's 
mortgage. Burning of the mortgage at the alumni dinner the weekend of 
commencement in 1934 ¢limaxed 20 years of worry, pressure and, to some 
extent, injured feelings: which the chapter and alumni determined would 
not be repeated in the next building venture. 


Delta’s position in the fraternity and on the DePauw campus, then, 
was by no means precarious through these years. Yet in the face of good 
general standing, the chapter was flirting with woe. Some of the stresses 
have been mentioned. But others were appearing. 


Possibly even the most telling factor was the distribution of personnel 
in the chapter. Two potentially strong classes in a row began to dwindle 
and were not reinforced to any extent. When the classes of 1935 and 
1936 entered the university, fraternity material was abundant. It was so 
abundant that for various reasons able men in each class who had been 
generally conceded to Beta Theta Pi turned up as pledges of other frater- 
nities when rush week was over. Beta took strong classes, too, but the 
combination of the depression and the urgency to settle for less than four 
years of undergraduate preparation in law, medicine and engineering 
riddled these two classes of valuable men. 


Thus, following the strong senior class in 1934 was a three-man junior 
class and a steadily dwindling sophomore class. Not heavily endowed 
with either athletes or scholars, the class of 1936 lost some of its potential 
leaders and activities men in its first three semesters. By its senior year, 
this class had but four men. The three-man class of 1935, meanwhile, as it 
assumed nominal leadership toward the end of its junior year, knew it 
would consist of only two men; William G. Rhorer, good student and 
raluable intramural sports man, was transferring to Medical school. <A 
raluable man was being added in Carroll Brinson, but he would begin his 
senior year as a pledge. The prospects for the chapter presidency remained 
Clayton Huff, who admittedly would have forgone both the honor and its 
responsibility, and Richard Reynolds, who would have his hands full as 
editor of Thre DePauw. 


The pending problem of leadership in the next two years had been 
apparent even as the class of 1937 was being pledged. In the emphasis on 
assembling a class which would compensate for the lack of numbers in the 
two classes ahead, inevitable inferences of the weakness in those two classes 
developed a defensive attitude which was to cause them to look askance 
at '37 gestures toward policy determination. 


Upshot was nearly a year of pulling and hauling over chapter policies. 
It was a repetition of counter-action among forces all aimed at the best 
interests of the chapter. As time came for planning the next year in the 
second semester of 1934-35, the chapter was not in good shape. The re- 
sults of what we must call disunity are reflected in the first part of the 
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report of the district chief at the following summer's national convention : 

“. . . After the most successful rush in years and securing an excellent 
pledge class, slowly slipped into a condition of satisfied mediocrity ; 
Little spirit around the chapter house and slight interest in desirable college 
affairs. Individual members seem satisfied to waste their time on triviali- 
ties or to selfishly devote themselves to their own private interests with 
no thought of their chapter. The scholastic record slumped the first sem- 
ester and group activity was at a low ebb. This condition went along with 


chapter morale running lower and lower until past the middle of the 
ss 
year 


This report then proceeds to announce “a real revival of spirit” in which 
“Delta was changed from a poor boarding house to a good fraternity 
house.” That change can be dated from one chapter meeting and can 
be credited to two men. 


In late February of 1935, some weeks before the customary time for 
election of officers for the following year, Reynolds arose to suggest an 
unscheduled immediate election of officers. It was a startling suggestion, 
but Reynolds, a senior, had been one of the stabilizing influences in the 
chapter meetings. The chapter had learned to listen to what he had to say. 


He was suggesting, in effect, that announcement of election annually 
had led to tension and open alignments. These threatened to bring per- 
manent schisms, he said; an unscheduled election would settle the leader- 
ship question without opportunity for internal politics. The proposal was 
more breathtaking than it might sound now. Many in the chapter felt that 
choice of officers, particularly of a president, required several weeks of 
discussion ; the inevitable airing of personalities was taken for granted as a 
necessary evil to be gone through with the fewest possible repercussions. 
Raynolds’ motion was carried, far from unanimously. The acceptance of 
that one gesture has been considered the beginnings of a unity far trans- 
cending what is considered fulfillment of the expectations of fraternity. 


John Holton was elected president a few minutes later in a vote which, 
it had been agreed, would be a dead issue as soon as completed. Up to 
that point Holton had not considered himself a leader of men in any re- 
spect; if anything, he may have been considered a ringleader in the 
“trivialities” cited in the district chief’s report. He took office soon after 
election, and his acknowledgment of the responsibilities of office was re- 
flected in the growth of the chapter in the next two years. 


A general taking of stock occurred in a chapter meeting immediately 
after Holton’s accession to office. It brought an awakening from com- 
placency. It brought a determination to make any fraternity activity really 
a group project. Individual convenience no longer was to disrupt study 
hours, weaken intramural teams, dissipate such collective efforts as rush 
weekends, song practices and serenades. Delta was going out after im- 
provement of her status in every possible respect. 
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This could have amounted to just so much talk. It had happened before 
in recent years and the climb had ended at the first slip. Holton’s infec- 
tious enthusiasm and his skill at maintaining unity kept this drive moving. 
This was still early enough in the second semester to be reflected in 
numerous ways. It was seen in so many ways that the rest of the campus 
soon was asking, “What's got into the Betas ? 


Oddly, one impetus was a decision to repair the chapter's social prestige. 
It was agreed that a good share of the chapter had been so indifferent 
toward dating that Delta was losing its traditional rush support by the 
sororities. Agreement that every member of the chapter would bring a 
date to the house the following Saturday night was fulfilled in spectacular 
fashion; sure enough, Betas who had been too lazy to bother with dates 
became socialites. Bids to sorority dances that spring were nearly tripled 
over the previous two seasons. Furthermore, when the chapter began turn- 
ing Out en masse for intramural contests for the first time in years, it was 
with dates. Beta’s foes that spring were greeted with an overwhelming 
preponderance of Beta fans. Increased team participation, with such sup- 
port, swept the chapter to within a few points of the all-round intramural 
championship that year and set it up for the championship the following 
year. A new spirit of co-operation in singing enhanced the efforts of 
Robert Iglehart 36 and Wendell Simpson 37 to build up that phase of 
the chapter’ s excellence, and a new height in participation in spring rush- 
ing was achieved. And along with these extracurricular improvements, 
the chapter’s scholarship rose. 


The underlying causes of this comeback are almost more important than 
the results, but the results are impressive. They overshot the most ambi- 
tious expectations. Where the chapter had considered itself in excellent 
shape 1f it stood among the first three in all major criteria, the sights now 
were raised. Delta chapter became convinced that it belonged at the top 
of everything. The concept of a well-balanced chapter was achievement of 
a row of firsts clear across the board. That concept has prevailed through 
a war and the subsequent readjustment period. In a surprising number of 
years the goal of solid firsts has been nearly achieved. 


Concurrent with the revitalization of the chapter was the admission to 
chapter hall of a powerful class of 1938 and the beginning of pledging of 
the 1939 class. It is important to keep in mind here that much of the suc- 
cess of the 1935 comeback is due to the fact that these three consecutive 
classes were not subject to the mortality of most earlier classes. Higher 
proportions of them were initiated together, more stayed in school four 
years. Thus the chapter gained by sustained appreciation of the values of 
chapter meeting, retention of leadership by the seniors, and in campus 
activities, the preservation of hierarchies. One of the reasons the Betas 
have dominated so many campus affairs over the past fifteen years has 
been the fact that so many Betas were working for the leading spots. 
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A culmination of this comeback came toward the end of 1936 when 
campus organizations began to pick their leaders for the following year. 
Honors fell to the Betas with almost 
embarrassing regularity. They earned 
the chapter nickname, ‘“The Presidents 
Club.” Kermit W. Arnold ’37, al- 
ready an all-state tackle, was elected 
president of the student body, Kappa 
Tau Kappa, Duzer Du and the D As- 
sociation and chairman of the student 
affairs committee. John Hillis ’37, 
already managing editor of THe Dr- 
Pauw and varsity basketball trainer, 
became president of Sigma Delta Chi 
add eartuse libs “Uhe author, pre- 
viously indoor intramurals manager, 
became editor of THr DePauw for 
one semester of the following year. 
rom the freshmen, Wendell Martin 
'39 headed Phi Eta Sigma. 

This trend continued through the 
next year and the Presidents- Clul 
was expanded to take in still more 
categories of leadership: Lloyd Reid 
37, basketball captain and three-year 

Beta Theta Pi Man 1n football and track as well, re- 

Delta scored a double on honors day ceived the Sigma Delta Chi scholar- 

as Lloyd Reid (left) was awarded athlete cup and was designated the 

the Sigma Delta Chi Scholar-Athlete school’s best all-round athlete in an 

Cup and Kermit Arnold, the Walker : Ds ae 

Gur election sponsored by THe Mrrace. 

Chosen the most popular senior in the 

same poll, Arnold also received the coveted Walker cup as the student 
having brought the most recognition to the university. 


John Hillis and Robert A. Snyder ’37 were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
the first Betas to make it since several years before they had entered school. 


Photos by Joseph Sparks °37 
PLEDGING SONG—THE YELL—THE CONGRATULATIONS 
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Three men from the next class, Arthur G. Sieben, chapter president, Paul 
VanRiper, editor of THe DePauw, and K. Roald Bergethon, German 
Club president, followed them. Thereafter, it was the custom, rather 
than the exception when Betas made Phi Beta Kappa. This has been 
particularly noteworthy since each of the chapter’s Phi Betes through this 
period has been a man of many interests and broad contributions to the 
chapter. VankRiper, also a member of the varsity golf team, was one of 
DePauw's nominees for the Rhodes Scholarship. Sieben was one of the 
outstanding intramural athletes in school. Bergethon carried a heavy out- 
side job load and devoted much time to thankless chapter chores. 


Such achievements marked an era characterized by able men who had 
learned to so organize their work and their time that they could attain 
high personal goals along several lines simultaneously and still have time 
to produce for Delta. 


Willis Blatchley °38 took over the basketball student managership 
which Clayton Huff had held three years earlier. Paul Van Riper 38 be- 
came editor of THE DeEPAuw for one semester of 1937-38. Only a political 
maneuver easing the first woman editor into office kept Beta from having 
a fourth editor in five years in either Charles Harbottle 39 or William 


The Mirage 
The author as DEPAUW editor, 1937. 
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Parks °39. Roald Bergethon ’38 headed the German Club and Ted Marvin 
'38, the Methodist Student Union. It happened everywhere one looked. 
Elbert Archibald ’39 was becoming business manager of THE MurraceE. 
From that point on, detail is only confusing. A glance over the Detra 
YELP since 1937 simply shows the Betas knee-deep in practically everything 
on campus: A lion’s share of chairmanships, managerships, presidencies ; 
two or three men a year elected to Blue Key (later Gold Key) and five 
to nine members in several other honoraries of some consequence. At the 
same time the chapter was turning out five to seven lettermen in football! 
and nearly as many in other sports, it was standing first or second in 
scholarship each semester and winning the all-intramural trophy four years 
out of five. Delta chapter was being cited at convention as an example of 
what work and co-operation can do, and its name was being placed almost 
annually on the North Dakota Award Plaque, awarded to the best chapter 
publication. 


The District XII trophies for scholarship and for the annual Thanks- 
giving Eve state banquet singing contest almost became Delta property. 


Throughout this narrative of rise in achievement there has been no 
intention to neglect the basic reason of a fraternity—fellowship. One 
readily admits that even in times when performance on campus has been 
at its lowest, the fraternal spirit has run high in the chapter. Nor have 
periods of bickering or conflict in the chapter been any indication of a 
lessening of brotherly spirit, any more than family spats reflect any lack 
of loyalty. However, the tremendous improvement in individual and group 
performance in the latter Thirties simply could not have been achieved 
without strong: fraternal feeling. 


The pride of achievement was felt in many other improvements in the 
chapter. This period saw redecoration of the entire house, particularly in 
modernization of the front room. 


One project, the new bum room, was regarded as virtually a monument 
to the new Delta. For years, the chapter had talked of trying to make a 
recreation room of the unfinished portion of the basement. It had heckled 
the trustees, other alumni and the Mothers Association for money, it had 
tried every means of getting what was felt necessary to take the burden of 
relaxation off the living room furniture. Later in the first semester of 
1936-37 Wendell Simpson as house manager proposed that the chapter 
quit wishing for a bum room and settle the thing once and for all. Con- 
sequently, instead of dashing for the fleshpots after the first semester 
finals, most of the chapter remained on campus. Under Simpson’s direc- 
tion and according to his specifications, the chapter cleaned out debris, 
leveled the dirt floor, painted the walls, sheathed posts in beaverboard 
housings with radio recesses and card cabinets, installed recessed lighting 
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Chapter 1936-37—(Front row, left to right) Gilbert, Hinkle, Pickett, Offenhauer, Rohn, Edwards, Rodgers, S. 
Thompson, R. Best, Louth, H. Shirey, Yeo, Parks. Second row: Howard, Cummins, Naftzger, Sparks, Bucher, 
Arnold, Reid, W. Thompson, Hutchinson, Simpson, Hdlis, Snyder, Boyd. Third row: Bergethon, Sieben, Haman, 
VanRiper, Schoonover, Blatchley, Kiger, Zaring, Windoes, Brandon, Barnum, Showalter, Marvin. Fourth row: 
McIntyre, Martin, Randels, D. Wright, Duddy, Archibald, Springer, Harbottle, Suckow, Krueger, Merrill, Boswell, 
Mereness, Rusie, Weissmiller. 
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Lighter walls and drapes, indirect lighting and venetian blinds replaced the 
darkness of twenty-year-old murals and draw-curtains in a front room 
renovation typitying the “renaissance” of chapter spirit in the middle Thirties. 


in a beaverboard ceiling, and laid a new concrete floor. The dream of 
some forty-seven years was fulfilled in a week-end of co-operative effort 
which typified the sort of thing that had been happening to Delta chapter. 


The story of this spectacular rise in the latter Thirties has stressed the 
more public manifestations which are, actually, the most superficial as- 
pects of fraternity life. Some reference has been made to the heightening 
of group spirit and the increase in solidity of the group. Actually, these 
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were the most important aspects of the renaissance. They were the ele- 
ments which led many Delta Betas of those years to feel they had shared 
one of the richest periods in the chapter's history to date. It was a feeling 
of having been a part of perhaps the fullest possible realization of what 


the fraternity can mean in terms of modern college life. 


It was a group rise, vet as in any 
such group rise too much cannot be 
said of the contribution of indi- 
viduals. The leadership and _ co- 
ordination of Holton was carried 
through by Ralph Murray Hutchin- 
son °37, Arthur G. Sieben °38, Keith 
Max °39 and Charles Yeo ‘40 as 
they followed in the presidency. 
Others too numerous to mention— 
the chairmen of rush, scholarship, 
intramural athletics, social activities 
and other chapter functions all 
helped to co-ordinate individual 
talents and efforts for the good of 
the organization. 


Not enough can be said for the 
personal efforts of Mrs. Brooks 
through this period. No member 
of the chapter worked harder to- 
ward a favorable comparison against 
other fraternities, and no member 
took greater *pride. Mrs. Brooks 
perhaps more than most of the ac- 
tives can be credited with develop- 
ment through these years of a tra- 


dition that the Betas do things differently. 
she instituted in these years became an 
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R. M. HutcHinson ’37 
Chapter President 1936-37 


The chicken barbecues which 


annual event on the DePauw 


campus. The Nannie Brooks barbecue sauce recipe became one of De- 


Pauw’s famous secrets. Her hospitality was one of the strongest factors 
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on 


Typical scenes about the chapter house as portrayed in a layout in the 
1930 Delta Yelp. 


in the growing social prestige of the chapter, the enthusiasm of the chap- 
ter Mothers Association and alumni. She was in the background in more 
Delta romances than any other person knows, and it is a tribute that many 
Beta sweethearts have found her a more appreciative 
and understanding advisor than their own house- 
mothers. 

If the men of the Twenties are to be considered 
as still in the “promising” category, those of the 
Thirties perhaps must be viewed from the perspective 
of “interesting starts.” As men who have been out 
of school from seven to seventeen years, getting the 
period of basic experience behind them, some are well 
along into the “‘promising”’ realm. 

Several have shown potentialities in tentative 
flings at politics. Charles Z. Bond ’33, Ft. Wayne 
attorney, was elected to three terms in the Indiana 

Delta Yelp louse of Representatives. William J. Naftzger ’31 
ARTHUR SIEBEN °38 and Rexell A. Boyd ’32 have shown strength in elec- 
ee et tion as city judge at Kokomo and county judge at 
Q Greencastle, respectively. Ira Haymaker x-’35, 
Franklin (Ind.) attorney, is county and district Democratic chairman. 
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Chapter in 1938-39—Left to right, front row: Biggs, Winning, Lott, Balch, Wann, Prewitt, Landis, Holeomb, Minnick, Ni- 
chols, Inebnit, E. Snider, E. Gregg, Olds; second row: Bosweli, Archibald, Mereness, Duddy, Springer, Rusie, Max, Shead, 
Randels, D. Wright, McIntyre, Merrill, Chapman, Harbottle; third row: lKhorer, Krueger, Rodgers, Gardner, Rohn, Louth, 
Best, Moore, Gilbert, Suckow, Offenhauer, Hanna, Yeo, Weissmiller, Martin; fourth row: Bowen, larber, Stevens, Nelson, 
lk. Gregg, Edwards, March, Gipe, Parks, Pickett, Eggleston, Simmons, Hinkle, Souder. 
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The scientists and the doctors of this period will bear watching. Otto 
Behrens °32, head of biochemical research at the Ei | Ally Co., already has 
made noteworthy contributions to the development of penicillin. Physi- 
cians of these years gained extraordinary experience in h: mdling combat 
victims at advanced hospitals in World War Il. Some were hospital ad- 
ministrators at an age when they never would have held such a post in 
civilian practice. Most of them have followed such experience with addi- 
tional residencies at some of the world’s best specialty centers. 


The Thirties brought one excep- 
tional member whose “arrival” cannot 
be disputed: Frank H. Sparks. Hav- 
ing already achieved business success 
in. developing Noblitt-Sparks Indus- 
tries from a one-room shop to a lead- 
ing industry, Sparks had retired to get 
a college education and start an en- 
tirely new career, when his younger 
son, Joseph, entered DePauw. The 
son’s interest in the fraternity in- 
trigued the father, and when Joseph 
was to be initiated with others of the 
class of 1937, Frank Sparks’ credits 
were transferred temporarily from 
Butler University to DePauw to per- 
mit his initiation with the son as a- 
“regularly enrolled student of De- 
Pauw.” The next spring he was 
elected to the chapter association board 
of trustees, serving until he moved to 
California a year or two later to con- 
tinue graduate study there. His in- _ ; 
terest in Beta Theta Pi has continued ‘®4N® SPARKs (left) and son JosepH 
high, and as president of Wabash College since 1941 he has stoutly de- 
fended the place of the fraternity in college life. 


aan) 


This period is heavy laden with teachers and with professional men 
who are at least potential part-time educators. Drexell A. Boyd x-’32, 
Indianapolis dentist, is head of clinical work at the Indiana U niversity 
medical center and School of Dentistry. His brother, John A. Boyd 737, 
has joined the staff of Evansville College after seven years as teacher of 
journalism at Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind., during which time his 
school paper won top national honors and he became nationally known in 
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scholastic journalism circles as an 
authority on makeup and other tech- 
nical problems. Norman S. Bailey 
x-'36, incidental to graduate studies 
in botany and landscape gardening, 
taught general and applied entomol- 
ogy at Boston University, 1941-46. 
Robert H. Iglehart x-'36 is head- 
master of Country Day School, 
Lancaster, Pa. Drs. Roald Ber- 
gethon "38 and Paul VanRiper °38 
are instructors in German at Brown 
University and political science at 
Northwestern University, respec- 
tively, and James B.:° Haman, in 
[english at Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. rank E. Duddy, Jr. °39 
is a civilian member of the staff 
at Annapolis. J. Robert Nelson 
‘41 is Wesley Foundation director 
at the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the author is a public re- 
lations man for Miami University 
after several years on the /ndian- 
Orro BEHRENS °32 apolis News. Robert F. Oxnam 

37, Frederic C. Windoes °38 and 

Elbert Bowen “41 all are continuing advanced study toward specialized 


DePauw Alumnus 


careers in education. 


Several have become established in enterprises of their own: Charles 
Cring ’34 in an Oregon produce ranch, Richard E. Davis x-’34 as presi- 
dent of Davis Supply Co., Lawrenceville, Ill.; Ronald G. Evans °34 as 
partner in a Chicago accountancy firm; Richard C. Kiger, '38, president 
of a school supply firm in Indianapolis; Arthur G. Sieben '38, partner and 
manager of a hybrid seed and livestock business near Geneseo, IIl.: Wil- 
liam S. Parks ’40 as partner in a series of farms and turpentine forests 
near Rhine, Ga.; Eugene V. Ritz °36, partner in an appliance firm; the 
Kansburg brothers, partners in the Harper J. Ransburg Co., Don F. Wright 
‘40, partner with his brothers in a grocery and real estate holdings. 


Some writing should come from this group. William A. Hausman °34 
and Joseph S. Sparks °37, once Beta House roommates, published a series 
of short stories in Liberty and Saturday Evening Post under the pen name 
“Sparks Hausman” before war separated the team. (Sparks now is on 
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the State Department Foreign Service section’s India desk after turns as 
vice-consul in Habana and Karachi. Hausman, a Marine lieutenant colonel. 
is Naval attache at the U. S. Embassy at Bogota, Colombia. Who knows 
but that these channels may rejoin this writing team?) This history repre- 
sents one book to the credit (?) of this period and several are erinding 
away at efforts they hope someday to market. 


Beta Theta Pi Beta Theta Pi 
Jos—EPH SPARKS 737 WILLIAM HAUSMAN 734 
The Writing Team “Sparks Hausman.” 


Chapter President 
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INTO A SECOND CENTURY 


Delta typically weathered another tough test in the final years of its 


first century. World War II and the readjustment after demobilization 
brought fraternity chapters throughout the nation complications far greater 
than those following World War I. 


DePauw, like most other universities, went on a hurry-up year-round 


basis with a high percentage of the men students subject to some degree 


of military control. War duty was topmost in men’s 
minds. It is remarkable that even those who remained 
in school at the government’s request were able to 
concentrate on school work. Normal fraternity cus- 
tom was further sidetracked when the chapter house 
once again was turned over to the University. Part 
of this time the chapter hall was not even available 
for the chapter’s use. Hardly any member -of the 
chapter continued through the normal peacetime career 
of four years as a DePauw Beta. 


Distracting influences were at work on the chap- 
ter as soon as the national emergency and Selective 
Service introduced interruption and uncertainty into 
young men’s lives. War was not yet imminent, yet it 
was at work. Charles Yeo, chapter president in 1939- 
1939-40 40, has described the trend he observed in the chapter 
, through that year: 


Delta Yelp 
CHARLES Yeo ’40 


“IT began to get the feeling as the year wore on that the house was 
just a group of individuals. That attitude seemed more prevalent in 
my own class than it did in other classes. I believe one contributing 


factor was thé fact that ‘war nerves’ was really beginning to sweep 
the country. The seniors particularly were all wondering, if they did 
find a job, how long they would be on it before they would be drafted. 


“Conscription started in October after we graduated in June. War 
was a new thing to our generation and we hadn't become hardened to it. 
We all just had the jitters a little bit wondering what we were headed 
into, and the word ‘futile’ was a much used word when we were mak- 
ing plans.” 


PS 
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Chapter in 1941-42—Left to right, front row: Fenstermaker, R. Heil, Capehart, Gates, Place, Huber, Whiting, Kerr, 
Steele, Kramer; second row: Fischer, Lott, Landis, Inebnit, Biggs, Snider, R. Holcomb, E. Gregg, Prewitt, Zimmer- 
man; third row: Nicholas, Vestal, Ammerman, Moehring, Rehm, James Winning, Stark, Shreeve, Miller, Kishler, Harris, 
Michael; fourth row: Palmer, F. Donaldson, R. Watson, Reckman, Ball, Hobe, R. Clark, Hermeling, G. Clark, Geiser, 
Maun, Jenkins, Minnick. 
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One ot the last evidences of peacetime pursuits was the motor trip to Cuba 
made by a Delta group during spring vacation of 1941. The group is shown 
here with its station wagon as the brethren and friends gathered to see 
them off. 


Within another year a turnover was rapid, but armed services college 
training programs still were cushioning the fraternity chapters from the 
shock of wholesale losses of men. Those who left were being replaced, 
because plenty of good men still were in school. They might leave again 
at almost any time, and the temporary feeling registered deeply. But as 
late as the spring of 1943, Delta chapter remained in more or less normal 
condition. Its forty-seven men were living in their own house. Ten of 
them had been on the football squad. Allan Vestal (who would be in 
the Pacific with the Marines within a year) was editor of THE DEPAuw. 
His staff included two Beta city editors and a Beta copy desk head. The 
head managers of baseball and indoor and outdoor intramurals and the 
head football trainer were Betas. Vestal and Don Harris made Phi Beta 
Kappa. James Winning °43 had held the chapter together well through 
a distracted year. It was first in scholarship and had won both the singing 
and scholarship trophies at the state banquet. 


Then as the war picked up momentum in both theaters, the armed 
services stepped up the rate of calls upon the college men they had been 
training as officers. With school continuing right around the calendar, 
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Chapter in 1943—Left to right, front row: Kishler, J. Wright, Wann, Vestal, Mrs. Brooks, James Winning, Fischer, Schalk, 
Rehm, Harris; second row: Nicholas, Jenkins, Reckman, Palmer, R. Clark, Hermeling, Donaldson, Geiser, Minnick, R. 
Heil; third row: Kramer, Capehart, Fenstermaker, Ammerman, Westfall, Hayden, B. Watson, Place, W. Clark; fourth 
row: Kerr, McDonald, Steele, Stevens, Dick Best, Hetlage, J. Clark; fifth row: Link, Eyrich, Myers, C. Walker, Bar- 
borka, ayart, Loop; sixth row: North, W. Carpenter, Whiting, Jerry Winning, Ball, Hobe, Huber and Emily. 
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Delta chapter dropped from 47 men to 14 actives and five pledges within 
five months. The Beta house was one of several requisitioned for women 
students. Members of Delta were scattered over the campus. The chapter 
now after nearly two years of full-scale war was just feeling its full ef- 
fect on colleges. 


Low point in numbers came in the 1944-45 school year, when a chapter 
report to the magazine echoed the sentiments of the Civil War group. Delta 
was down to eight members: Six Navy \V-12'’s who might be called to 
active duty any time, and two “civilians.” Every member had an office. 
lor the record, the top four officers as listed were Ralph Houser '47, V-12, 
president ; Jack Robbins "48, V-12, vice-president ; James Clark '46, secre- 
tary, and Spencer Payne °48, V-12, treasurer. Only Clark had been a 
seta more than a year. 


At this time the chapter was being permitted to hold meetings at the 
Alpha Chi house. It was managing to hold a song session twice a week in 
a music school studio, and the group would eat together in restaurants as 
military training and other activities permitted. They obtained use of the 
front room of the chapter house once for what served as the “annual Beta 
Formal Dance.” 


Then the veterans began to return. The chapter regained its home 
after three years in 1946, But it was on an unprecedented basis. Members 
were staggered at the sudden size of the chapter. They realized that most 
of the actives of the war years and several who had left as pledges were 
returning. The men realized that in the rapid turnover in the war years 
they had initiated far more men in the past five years than had entered the 
chapter in the ten years before the war. And good fortunes of war and 
the GI Dill were bringing them back. 


The chapter, together with pledges who soon were to become actives, 
had grown to more than 65. Most of them were veterans. They had 
undergone a lot of maturing experience since they last lived in a fraternity 
house. Ten were married; several of these had become or during the 
school year would become fathers. Age distribution covered a wider span 
than ever before. The house was more crowded than ever. Furthermore, 
it had not been returned by the university in as good shape as the men 
remembered it before the war. Its appearance as they moved back in was 
another irritation to x-GI’s who had become past masters in the fine art of 
griping in the service. 

Ilere was plenty of ingredients for a rugged brew. They weren’t pecu- 
liar to Delta chapter. Postwar readjustment was the No. 1 worry of 
fraternity chapters over the nation, and plenty of them have not yet 
worked out all the answers. Delta chapter apparently settled down more 
rapidly than most. 


There were rumblings out of Greencastle in the fall of 1946, just as 
there had been rumblings in other years. One heard that the veterans and 
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the non-veterans couldn't see eye to eye. One heard of 22-year-old fresh- 
men rankling under what they considered “military discipline.” As the 
year progressed, however, the rumblings stopped. 


“We just threshed things out one night, and everything’s been going 
smoothly ever since,” one of the actives explained later in the year, 


Here is how smoothly: After low preliminary reports, the chapter at 
the end of the first semester stood second among fraternities scholastically. 
The chapter won its sixth all-round intramural championship in eight years. 
It had twelve men in the D Association. It had initiated twenty men and 

was settling down to a policy of gradually regaining prewar dimensions 
by limiting the next pledge class to “the twelve best men we can find.” 


Photo by Lou Hetlage ’48 ®% 
TropHies, 1947 
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Dreary the man who tries to evaluate the athletic prowess of his 
brothers. Compare their manners, their morals, their math; but don’t try 
to say which is better. Above all, don’t try to pick the best of all time. 


Both records and memory have turned out to be more faulty in this 
category of research for this book than in any other category. With all 
respect to the most silvery of the Silver Greys, the author has learned that 
memories of athletic exploits, above all others, grow more vivid—hbut less 
specific—with each passing year. We know there were giants in those 
days; but it is extremely difficult to establish which were the giants and 
what, precisely, they did. Athletic programs until after 1910 were infor- 
mal. With little substantial financial support from the administration, they 
lacked for some years also the permanence of any professional coach or 
trainer. School yearbooks and chapter publications have a way of camou- 
flaging the real merit of contemporary athletes to a point where research 
is painful. Had the author taken the time to do justice to all of Delta's 
athletes, the rest of the book couldn't have been written. 


| os 


DePauw 1894 football team (identification by A. J. Kuykendall, J. S. White, Dr. 
Francis Tilden, J. P. Allen, Jr., and Mrs. Gavin). Left to right: Reclining—Walter 
Ballard, Sigma Chi "98; Francis Tilden, Delta U. 97: seated on floor—Chandler 
Robbins, Phi Psi "96; Ernest Scotten, Phi Delt °97; McVey: seated second 
row—George Dunn, Phi Gam "95; Dale Sedgwick, Delt 97; George Dee, Beta '96: 
‘red Reeve, Phi Psi "96; Claude Hall, Phi Gam '96; — Corbett, formerly of 
Harvard, coach; standing—Andrew Jackson Kuykendall, Phi Gam 96; Frank Strouse, 
Beta "95; Abraham Lincoln Gary, Phi Delt 95; Amos Mitchell, Delt 96; Louis Deer- 
hake, Sigma Nu 97; Maverick (Punk) Terrell, Beta "96; ——— Bohland: James L. 
Gavin, Beta "96 and Fred Church, Sigma Chi 95, manager. Included-in a separate 
picture in the MiraAGe as part of this squad, according to Mr. Kuykendall: Frank 
Roller "99, “Ariovistus” Davis, Delta U. 97; LaHines, Delta U. 97; 
Sandy, Delta U. 97; Ed Raub, Delta U. 97; Samuel Ruick, Phi Delta "98, and 
Fugene Shireman, Beta ‘97. 


Loaned by Mrs. Florence Gavin 
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The chapter appears to have swung in wide cycles in varsity athletics. 
The chapter had a good share of the members of DePauw teams, informal 
as they were, through the first full decade of athletic competition—the late 
lighties and the Nineties. Until about 1906, there was a scarcity of 
athletes, but for the next half-dozen years each sport had a good Beta 
representation. Little athletic interest is in evidence through the first 
years in the new house. Then came an upswing. The drive for academic 
and financial recovery through the latter Twenties introduced a period 
which the outst: inding athlete was rather incidental: He was a good stu- 
dent or an outstanding activity man who happened also to have the knack 
f sports. The early Thirties with the philosophy of striving to be some- 
where near the top in everything brought a tendency to pledge men for 
athletic prowess in particular. It was not a tendency to overbalance the 
house with athletes, and the emphasis on athletics as their primary accom- 
plishment did not handicap their contribution to fraternity life. Concurrent 


'HISTLER WAPD, _ HARMON, pawn. STANSELL, WHITEHAI 
A RENCE, CAPT. [ACKSON, © ~ GREENSTREET, a ENNISON, OVERMAN 


GRADY SCHLADERMAN, ‘ SCOTT. LEVAN, 
LL OOACH PROWN. «MGR. CARPENTER 


The Mirage 
In this photograph of the 1909 DePauw football team, Betas are Charles White- 
hair, second from right, rear row; Van Carpenter, student manager, extreme right, 
rear row, and Denny Overman, second from right, second row. 
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DeLoss Walker’s high jumping exploits in China are as widely known as his winning 


the National AAU junior championship in 1913. 


CUSHMAN, SHARPE, H. GALLowAy, A. GALLOWAY, 
Some Representative Delta Athletes. 
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with the general rise of the chapter through the latter Thirties came a rise 
in the number of Betas in regular varsity lineups. And most of them were 
the same men who were leading the chapter’s drive toward higher scholar- 
ship, social prestige and all-round campus leadership. 


The picture of the 1894 football team reproduced on a previous page 
is the earliest photograph we have been able to find of DePauw athletes. 
Betas are well represented, and they seem to have remained so through 
the next four or five years. The 1894 season was the sixth of inter- 
collegiate foothall competition of sorts: The Wabash rivalry dates from 
1889 as the oldest west of the Alleghenies (this 1894 team, incidentally, was 
DePauw's first to lose to \Wabash, although it defeated Indiana University 
20 to 10). It is pointless to indicate the positions these men played. The 
coach (who played in non-conference games such as that with the Indian- 
apolis Light Artillery) shuffled the lineup for almost every game. 


awed, Soa 
Bright in the Themory of the old timers is the DePauw baseball team 
of 1897, with a beta battery of Joe Pulse "98 and Edward Zink ’99. Zink 
recalls that Pulse was regarded as near-professional caliber as a pitcher 
and that he plaved considerable semiprofessional ball after leaving college. 
Ikugene Shireman "97 as manager was as near to a 


coach as the group boasted. 

z Two Betas with a knack for picking up all sorts of | 
“3 ; other honors seem to have been the chapter’s standouts 
Mesh in the next few years. Clyde Martin, Delta’s one-man 
class of 1905, in addition to being president of the senior 
class and outstanding in several campus musical organi- 
zations, was captain of the baseball team two of the 
tour vears he played. Charles Whitehair ’09, president 
of the junior class, the YMCA and the Prohibition 
(Club, was a football standout. 


ag FPN More athletes were coming along: Paul Collins *10 

Ciype Martin 05 101 baseball, Joe Somerville "12, DeLoss Walker *11 and 

Baseball Captain I. P. Showalter *10 in track, C. D. (Hop) ()verman 

04. "05 ‘12 who was to become football captain and_ baseball 

pitcher. Walker was to become 1913 National Junior 

AAU champion with a high jump of 5 feet 11 3/ inches. His best jump 

of 6 feet 4 inches remains among the best ever made by a DePauw man. 

This was the day, too, of Hunt and Hodler, the football buddies who upon 

graduation took off on a hobo jaunt together for the fun of it and were 
not heard from by their DePauw contemporaries for many years. 


Throughout the latter war years and into the early Twenties, track held 
big attraction in the chapter, and it produced some exceptional performers. 
Harry Lamport ‘20 set.a state low hurdles record of :24.4.. Robert L, Ma- 
son ‘21 was clocked in :09.6 for the 100 in a meet at Earlham in 1920, 
Lloyd Cline °19, Wilbur Grose ‘21 and Hershel IX. Davis ’21 were con- 
sistent point winners through this period. 
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But this was also the era of the most spectacular football man in De- 
Pauw’s athletic history—a man remembered for a single play, although he 
was a good all-round back-—Harold Galloway. Actually, he was one of 
the pair of Galloway brothers, both Betas of the class of 1923, who played 
on the same team. The second brother, Amor, is recalled as good in his 
own right. But it was Harold who won a place in the books with the 
53-yard dropkick to beat Wabash 3-0 in the final minute of the 1920 game, 

Here is the /ndianapolis News account of the epic kick: 


DePauw had just flivvered a wonderful chance to score a touchdown by a tumble 
on the Wabash eleven-yard line. Wabash immediately punted to its own thirty-five- 
yard line, and it looked like another U-to-0 game. 


Little Gally Big Hero 


It was almost dusk when little Gallo- 
way dropped back to the forty-seven-yard 
line for a try for goal or a last desperate 
forward pass. The angle was against him, 
and chances of success seemed hopeless. 
Ogden’s pass, like all Ogden passes, was 
perfection. Galloway caught the ball and 
in the same motion, unlike most drop- 
kickers, let go of it and merely swung 
his leg without the usual preliminary jump 
step. 


Just where the driving power came 
from is a mystery, but that ball certainly 
did travel. It lit out for those Wabash 
goal posts in a thoroughly business-like 
way, cut the bar cleanly in the middle and 
had enough room left to have cleared it 
another fifteen yards back. For a frac- 
tion of a second there was no sound and 
then a wild yell of victory broke from the 
DePauw Stands. Everybody, in watching 
the flight of the ball, forgot Gally. For 
a few seconds he stood back all alone until 
pounced on by a wild crew of happy, back- 
pounding teammates. It was so dark that 
you couldn’t see the Galloway smile, but 
it certainly must have been there. Herschel Davis scrapbook 


Harold Galloway dropkicking. 


Whereupon the Galloway broth- 
ers folded up their tents and were 
next—and apparently, last—heard from playing football ou California 
teams. But they were good while they lasted. | 


The Middle Twenties brought the run of Centralia stars, Raymond 
(Dutch) and Edward Struck, Francis (Doc) and Mike Wilson, as well as 
some of the first of a line of good Martinsville products in James Vanden- 
bark °24 and Stanley Byram ’28. The elder Struck already had been 
mentioned as an all-state fullback and a three-letter man for three consecu- 
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tive years. Vandenbark likewise was an outstanding all-round athlete, 
while the others were standouts in basketball. Byram was captain of the 
basketball team the same year he was chapter president. 


Delta Archives 
W iILcox 


The next few years brought more of the Martins- 
ville proteges of Shireman and Byram. There was 
lean, effortless George Eubank °33, an all-state center 
whose “impossible” shots—including some backward 
over his head—were the talk of Indiana basketball 
circles for years to come. Eubank was captain of the 
DePauw team all three years, all-state each year. In 
Eubank’s last year, fast Ken Smith joined the regulars 
as a sophomore, but he was compelled to drop out be- 
fore any further season. ‘Towering Guy Moore came 
from the same source to play three years of varsity 
ball, and by now Smith, now almost an old man for 
athletic purposes, returned to captain the DePauw five 
as a teammate of Moore. In their wake came Joe 
Prewitt “42 of whom more later. 

But by this time much else had gone on. Bob 
Bradley *34 DePauw pool record holder in the back- 
stroke, had been selected all-state halfback for the 1932 
season on the basis of his blocking and passing. Short- 
age of backs the following season turned him into a 
ball-carrier as well, and he made all-state again, this time 
as a triple-threat man on the undefeated team of 1933. 


Raymond Struck ‘20 (left) and George 
Kubank ’33 were the first two members 
of Delta chapter to win the Sigma Delta 
Chi Scholar-Athlete Cup. Each was all- 
state three years in his major sport. 
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ARNOLD Front: Randels, Max, Merrill REID 
| Rear: Gardner, Offenhauer, Rohn 


Some Delta athletes 1936-37. 


Arnold and Reid, already mentioned, followed Bradley as regulars at 
tackle and end, respectively. By the 1936 season, Beta was being repre- 
sented heavily in the football squad—at one time that season seven Betas 
in the lineup at the same time Pee alumni who had been proud of trying 
to keep one or two of the brethren in sight throughout a game. 


| There were six Beta lettermen in football the following season. Joe 
| Edwards ’40, rugged 185-pound end who caught the winning pass in the 
| Ball State game and scored 24 points that season, was to make numerous 
| all-state selections in the three years he was known in Indiana football 
| as the “Fighting Parson.” Karl Randels 739, a crack baseball player to 
| whom football was new, was becoming a shifty ball-carrier and a deadeye 
| passer ; Robert Rohn 40, at 180 pounds was recognized as one of the best 
| blocking backs in the state. Joe Merrill ’39 was playing his second sea- 
son as a regular guard, and William Gilbert "40, was a steady reserve who 
| was to become a regular as heavier, more seasoned veteran linemen gradu- 
ated. 


Meanwhile basketball wasn't all Martinsville. John Rhorer and Richard 
Hargrave as sophomores with Moore in 1935-36 had shown considerable 
promise. Both were to drop out, but Rhorer returned to become part of 
the Smith-Moore combination in the 1938-39 season. 


————<$_—__— 
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Jerry Schilling °36, a transfer from the Syracuse chapter, had become 
eligible in time to lead the baseball team in hitting as catcher in the 1935 
season despite a knee injury suffered in his first season of football. 
Eugene V. Ritz °36 and William R. Thompson °37 showed promise but 
were handicapped by heavy science laboratory schedules—the bane of 
DePauw coaches. 


Richard Niger °38, after three years 
of patient unspectacular membership 
in the freshman and varsity swimming 
squads, surprised sports followers his 
senior year by lowering the pool back- 
stroke reeord formerly held by [Brad- 
ley, then cutting his own record be- 
fore the end of the season. It was 
getting to be a habit for Beta to lead 
12 athletics. 


That habit, like the rest of Delta’s 
excellence over the last dozen years, 
has stuck. The recitation is pheno- 
menal : 


1939-40: Nineteen lettermen. [Ed- 
wards and Gardner all-state, with 
three additional Beta ends in Gregg, 
Biggs and Holcomb, besides Nelson 
and Snyder as backs; Moore, Biggs 
and Prewitt all at least semi-regular 
in basketball; Souder, March and 
Hanna rated 1, 2, 3 in varsity tennis; 
Holcomb and Gregg consistently 1-2 
in the hurdles: Biggs and Walker in 

Delta Yelp the varsity infield with Goertz, Rehm 
PREWITT and Schalk coming up as freshmen 
all this with enough talent left over 
to win the intramural sports championship. 


1940-41: Seventeen lettermen with Halfback Ed Snider °42, leading 
DePauw scoring with seven touchdowns; both starting ends and two of 
the starting backs Betas, scoring 84 of DePauw's 156 points that year; 
Biggs all state center, and Prewitt, leading scorer, together marking up 
241 of the basketball team’s 579 points: Souder and March winning the 
state doubles championship in tennis, Colson shooting in the 70’s on the 
golf team, Walker and Schalk regular starters in baseball; Holeomb win- 
ner of both hurdle events in the Little State. 


1941-42: Prewitt and Biggs alternating the basketball captaincy be- 
tween them, with Biggs this time leading the scoring and Prewitt getting 
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Growth of the chapter’s athletic dominance is illustrated by the startling 
comparison of these pictures. This includes nearly all those who earned 
letters or numerals through team competition or manager-trainer channels 
in 1935-36. They are (left to right) front row: Arnold. Schilling, Reid; 
rear: Hutchinson, Hargrave, Moore, Blatchley, Showalter. 


Delta Yelp 
Nineteen Betas in the D Association, including both athletes and managers 
and trainers, set a new high for any fraternity in 1940. They are (left 
to right) front row: Hinkle, Carpenter, Gardner, Pickett, Souder: 
second row: Hanna, Gilbert, Weissmiller, Rohn, Prewitt; third row: 
Moore, Gregg, Holcomb, Nelson; fourth row: Biggs, Offenhauer, 


March, Walker. 
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the all-state nomination; Ray Moehring, a sophomore, joining Biggs and 
Holcomb in the starting line, getting an all-state nod in his first season ; 
Dick Minnick, sophomore, batting lead-off and leading the team in runs 
scored. 


Had enough? Vote Phi Delt! The 1947 DELTA YELP proved the habit 
hadn't ended: Twelve lettermen, with four in a football squad which never 
knew who would start the next game; five on the baseball squad, including 
three of the pitching staff and two regular infielders. Three on the varsity 
basketball squad; Tom McDonald a member of the state tennis doubles 
championship team; eight point-winners in track; Lou Hetlage elected 
swimming captain for the next year. 


Most of Delta’s athletes have more or less dropped formal competitive 
athletics as they entered business or professional pursuits on graduation. 
Several, however, have entered coaching and show marked success. Roscoe 
Theibert, now at Western Reserve Academy, was a member of the coach- 
ing staff at Proviso Township (Ill.) high school many years. The two 
elder Struck brothers have established highly successful records. 


Raymond Struck, now starting his first year of collegiate coaching as ath- 
letic director at DePauw’s Hoosier rival, Hanover College, started the year 
after graduation at Hall Township High School, Spring Valley, Il. 
There his teams won the Illinois Valley football championship and the 
county track championship, while his 
basketball team won 15 of 23 games. 
In the next ten years at W abash 
(Ind.) High School, his football 
teams won 59 games, lost 31, tied 
his basketball teams won seven sec- 
tional and three regional tourna- 
ments, his track teams two confer- 
ence championships. Next at Mish- 
awaka (Ind.) High School, his bas- 
ketball team averaging .634 during 
his 1937-45 tenure won a _ sectional 
tournament and the school’s first 
conference championship. 

Less specific data is available on 
others, but the records are commend- 
able. Edward (Gus) Struck after a 
series of successful coaching jobs 
became head football coach at Illi- 
nois State Normal University in 1945, 
winning the Teachers College Con- 


ference title his first year. The fol- 
Beta Theta Pi lOWINg season his team won six of 
HoLcoMB nine games. Q©ne of the victories 


was at the expense of DePauw, 18-0. 
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Karl Randels, a Coast Guard athletic instructor throughout the war, 
was named the first over-all athletic director for the public schools@ of 
Spring Valley, Mich., after a year of coaching there. 


Kenneth Smith, following a new postwar start in coaching at Bloom- 
field (Ind.) high school, in the spring of 1947 received what coaches 
consider advancement in a contract with a larger school at Noblesville, Ind. 


DePauw Alumnus 


< . ) - ~ . 
DePauw Alumnus COACH KANDELS 
CoacH SMITH 


Beta 


Theta 


Pi 


Delta’s token centennial celebra- 
tion April 23, 1945, was well at- 
tended despite wartime travel dif- 
ficulties. The active chapter and 
alumni turnout are shown above. 
At left, seated, three men whose 
loyalty had aided the chapter in 
many ways: Eugene Shireman 
‘97, James L. Gavin "96 and James 
G. Campbell ‘86. 


a8 hd 
DELTA’S WAR RECORD 


This chapter is intended largely to tabulate for future récord the Delta 
men who served in each of the nation’s wars. The record is not complete 
anywhere else; for various reasons, names have been omitted from any 
previous compilation, and a complete listing certainly should be a part of 
the chapter’s history. 


This is not intended as a recitation of individual accomplishments or 
any effort to evaluate individual service or heroism. A few records will 
be referred to in some detail—sometimes as exception, sometimes as typical. 


Wherever possible, civilian contribution to the war effort will be noted 
here ; we who found ourselves in combat realized then if never before how 
helpless we should have been without the support of men more qualified 
for civilian support tasks than we were for utilizing the results of their 
effort. 


We find only one member of Delta’s rolls who participated in the 
Mexican War. That was Richard Owen, as Captain of the 16th Infantry. 
Actually, Owen did not become a member of Delta chapter until many 
years after the war. He was made an honorary member in 1860, when 


he was state geologist of Indiana. 
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Col. Robert Noble Hudson, Aide de Camp on General John Fremont’s Staff, 
1862-3; organizer of 133d Indiana Volunteers, 1863. 


Micahalus John Lynch ’51, assistant Surgeon, U. S. Volunteers. 
William M. Daily, honorary, hospital chaplain. 
Maj. William Davis Stewart °56, Surgeon, Brevet Lt. Col. 


Maj. John Hogarth Lozier ’57, Indiana Legion; ‘also chaplain, 37th Indiana 
Volunteers. , 


Col. Bernard P. Chenoweth ’61, acting inspector general on staffs of Generals 
Dodge, Grant, Sherman. 
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A few cases have been found in which Delta Betas served in even the 
same regiments: 


7th Indiana Volunteers 1863-4 
Col. Ira Glanton Grover °56 (brev. Brig. gen.). 
Quartermaster William Awl Curran ‘55. 
6th Indiana Cavalry, 1862-5 
Col. Courtland C. Matson ‘62. 
Adjt. William A. Brown ‘72. 
Pyt. John Daniel Chestnut °52. 
Pyt. Henry Hamilton Mathias ‘62. 
37th Indiana Volunteers, 1861-4 
Asst. Surgeon John R. Goodwin °45. 
Chaplain J. Hogarth Lozier ’57. 
55th Indiana Volunteers, 1861-5 
Pyt. David Washington Thomas ’72. 
Pyt. Cornelius Dakin Browder °71. 
58th Indiana Volunteers 1862-3 
Lt. Col. James Thomas Embree ’50. 
Adjt. John Lee Yaryan ‘60. 
Chaplain John Junior Hight °54. 
132d Indiana Volunteers, 1864 
Capt. John S. Tarkington ’52. 
Olin R. Brouse ‘66. 
133d Indiana Volunteers, 1864 
Col. Robert Noble Hudson. 
Capt. Robert E. Smith ’63. 
Cpl. Ared Frazier White °67. 
Pyt. Alonzo Gamble Jones ’66. 
Pyt. Cornelius D. Browder ’71. 
Other listings include: 
Asst. Surgeon Lod W. Beckwith °49, 38th Ind. Vol., 1861-3. 
Pyt. Albert John Davidson °68, 39th Ind. Vol., 1861-5. 
Capt. David Franklin Embree °63, 42d Ind. Vol., 1862-4. 
Pyt. Cornelius Dakin Browder °71, 43d and 55th Ind. Vol.,. 1861-5. 
Col. Aden Gainey Cavins °49, 49th Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 
Asst. Surgeon Amos Wilson Reagan °47, 50th Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 
Pyt. Olin R. Brouse '66, 4th Ind. Vol., 1862. 
Col. Richard Owen, honorary, 60th Ind. Vol., 1861-4. 
Capt. Jacob V. Admire '68, 65th Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 
Lt. and Quartermaster Augustus D. Lynch ’57, 68th Ind. Vol., 1862. 
Col. Thomas W. Bennett °55 (brev. brig. gen.), 69th Ind. Vol., 1862-4. 
Pyt. Hillary A. Gobin 70, 71st Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 
Ared Frazier White ‘67, 78th Ind. Vol., 1861-5. 
Maj. John G. Dunbar 60, 79th Ind. Vol., 1864-5. 
Chaplain William Thomas Saunders, hon., 83d Ind. Vol., 1862-4. 


Capt. John Corbin '63, 91st Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 

Capt. Samuel H. Winsor °69, 8th Ind. Batt., 1865. 

Set. William Howard Hickman ’73, 8th Ind. Cav., 1862-5. 
Capt. Samuel Hammond Dunbar °59, 8th Ind. Vol. Inf., 1863-4. 


Chaplain Henry Bascom Hibben ’51, 11th Ind. Vol., 1861-4; chaplain U. S. Navy, 
1864-1890. 


Pyt. David W. Thomas ’72, 12th Ind. Vol., 1861-5. 

Lt. Col. William Cumback, hon., 13th Ind. Vol., 1861. 

Capt. William H. F. Randall ’60, 16th Ind. Vol., 1862-5. 

Lt. Col. James B. Black ’62, 18th Ind. Vol., 1865. Asst. Surg. 
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Asst. Surgeon George K. McCoy '57, 1861-2. 

Pyt. John Wood Lovett °69, 134th Ind. Vol., 1864. 

Pvt. William Levi Johnston °69, 136th Ind. Vol., 1864. 

Lt. John C. Hester ’59, 145th Ind. Vol., 1865. 

Pvt. Amandus N, Grant '74, 154th Ind. Vol., 1864-5. 

Ist Sgt. John A. Kummer '70, 29th Ohio Vol., 1861-4. 

Lt. Henry Clay Gooding ’59, 122d Ill. Inf., 1861-4. 

Capt. Isaac Clements ’59, 9th Vol. Inf., USA, 1863-5. 

Col. Henry Hoffman Trimble °47, 3d Iowa Cav., 1861-2. 

Maj. William T. Cunningham °50, 15th Iowa Vol., 1863-4. 

Capt. Robt. M. Rippey °52, 39th Iowa Vol., 1862-3. 

Cpl. Henry Black Jamison ’64, 44th Iowa Vol., 1863-4. 

Chaplain Benj. F. Crary ’55, 3d Minn. Vol., 1862-3. 

Chaplain Elijah Evan Edwards °53, 7th Minn., Vol., 1864-5. 

Asst. Surgeon George K. McCoy ’57, Ist Ind. Heavy Art., 1864. 

Capt. Mark L. DeMotte ’53, 4th Ind. Batt., 1862-5. 

2d Lt. Upton John Hammond ’58, 4th Ind. Cav., 1862-3. 

2d Lt. Robert N. McKaig ’70, 5th Ind. Cav., 1862-5. 

Reuben W. Millsaps ’54 is believed to have been the only Delta man in the 
Confederate army. 


Those who were in important roles in non-military lines through all or 
part of this war included United States Senator James Harlan, Congress- 
men Albert G. Porter and Schuyler Colfax, Missouri State Representative 
Nathaniel McDonald, in 1864; Indiana State Senator Thomas Reagan in 
1865, Indiana State Representative John S. Tarkington (1863-4) and Ste- 
phen Girard Burton (1862-6). 


Henry Hoffman Trimble became Judge of a district court after nearly 
two years in service, and Thomas Henry Sinex, the chapter’s first honorary 
member, was president of Albion College in the first four years of the war. 


The Spanish-American war, short as it was and conducted largely by 
the regular army (few volunteers got beyond training camps), involved 
few members of Delta chapter. Omar Bundy ’81 and Arthur Thayer ’84 
were rising young officers at this time, and Bundy in particular established 
himself as an aggressive leader in campaigns in the Philippines and in the 
subsequent Philippine Insurrection. The author has been able to find but 
one Delta “amateur” in the ranks for this war: Harry K. Langdon ’96, 
later a physician, who served stateside in the 159th Indiana Volunteers 
as a hospital steward. 


World War I brought the trend toward total war which was more nearly 
realized in the second World War. A reasonably complete list shows at 
least 96 Delta Betas in service, including those who were in the Student 
Army Training Corps while still attending DePauw. 


The chapter’s outstanding war hero, of course, was Maj. Gen. Omar 
Bundy, commanding the Second Division of the A. E. F. He was credited 
with turning the tide in the first battle of the Marne by ordering his forces 
to attack after French generals had advised a strategic retreat. 


Theta Pi 


Beta 


Maj. GEN. OMAR BuNDY 
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Ray O. Edwards x-’16, appears to have been the chapter’s most heavily 
decorated non-professional soldier. One of the first twenty-four Ameri- 
can officers in the French Anti-aircraft Artillery School in Paris after the 
new air warfare brought new defense problems, he was one of three who 
wrote the first textbook in English for this school. Wounded at Meuse- 
Argonne November 1, 1918, he was released from the Army with the 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, French Croix de Guerre and the Fourragere. 


No Delta Betas are recorded as having been killed in action, but at least 
three died either in service or as war casualties. Thomas Leroy Dixon ’17 
died in 1921 as a result of being gassed. Alonzo A. Klingensmith x-’17 
died at Ft. Sill in 1918, and Maurice A. Sharpe x-’17, a wartime army 
flight instructor who had become one of the nation’s outstanding military 
and stunt pilots, died in 1919 following an appendectomy while still in 
the Army. 


In that war, attention still was so concentrated on the military that our 
records of civilian contribution to the victory are almost non-existent. 
Modesty has hampered the effort to piece out this part of the picture in 
either war, but we do have some indication. James P. Neal ’06, J. J. 
Somerville 12 and Charles Whitehair 09 were overseas in the Red Cross. 
Ruel E. Jenkins °15 had been abroad in the Orient since before America’s 
entry in the war, assisting in the international: finance of war materials in 
the foreign service of the National City Bank of New York. Samuel H. 
Dowden x-’97 and Paul Collins ’10 were with government agencies con- 
cerned with allocation of shipping. Claude Denny Overman ’11 was help- 
ing to produce airplane engines in the Lincoin Motor Car Co., while Frank 
F. Newhouse 714, a chemist returned from the Orient, was doing research 
for companies producing war goods. The report of Seymour Sheldon x-’99 
summarizes what might have been reported by many of the older members 
still living: “Organized and drilled Liberty Guard, sold Liberty Bonds.” 
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Left to right: I. Donaldson (seated, other man unidentified), Wray, Lesh, John 
Clearwaters, Haupt. 


Men’s memories and terminologies have been confused by a more recent 
war. The author realizes the following list is not technically precise, but it 
indicates the variety of military service by Delta Betas and gives the last 
known rank for the record: 


Wortpn War I 


James Howard Adams '19, motor trans- Herschel E. Davis ’21, SATC 

port Cpl. James Dilts x-’10, ING (Mex. Bor- 
Harold C. Adsit ’20, USNAC der °16) 
2d Lt. N. Dwight Allison ’21, RAF Lt. Thomas L. Dixon x-’17, AEF 
Doron K. Antrim ’13, Army 7st Sgt. Fred Donaldson x-’15, AEF 
Percy M. Barrett 719, USNR Ist Lt. Weber D. Donaldson °17, AEF, 
Waldo E. Beebe ’21, USNR ORC 
2d Lt. Howard M. Benedict ’14, AAF Frank E. Duddy ’12, Chaplain 
Sanford W. Benham ’21, SATC James C. Duddy x-’15, AEF 
Carl W. Bishop ’12, USNR Capt. Ray O. Edwards x-’16, CAC, ORC 
Andrew C. Black ’22, SATC Guy Elwell 710, USNR 
Clarence Boyer ’18, AEF Ist Lt. Curtis Fields *11, Army aviation 
Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy x- ‘81, USA, AEF Cpl. Harold G. Freeland '22, AEF 
Pvt. Robert B. Burnison, ’21, S. ATC Frederick W. Glossbrcuner 21, USNRF 
Ens. Coy H. Burton ’20, USNR Maj. John P. Goodwin ’01, Army 
Ist Lt. Don Carpenter ’22, Army J. Fred Gott ’22, SATC 
Chaplain Guy Carpen‘er 712, Navy Wilbur D. Grose ’21, SATC 
Jay Carpenter ’09, Army Fred Hamilton (Sp.’17), Canadian Army 
Van Carpenter ’22, ALF Seaman Orman E. Hammond °19, USNR 
2d Lt. Orland A. Church x-’20, Army Pvt. Cecil E. Haupt °14, AEF 
Lt. George Lindenberg Clark ’14, Chemi- John M. Heiney x-’22, SATC 

cal warfare service John Hickman ’10, MC, AEF 
Lt. George Levings Clark ’14, Army Seaman Cushman J. Hoke ’20, USNR 
Ist Lt. James D. Clearwaters °17, Army Frank J. Hoke x-'22, SATC 
John H. Clearwaters ’20, AEF Capt. Marcellus Keyes °17, Army 
Leon Clearwaters ’20, AEF 2d Lt. Alonzo Klingensmith 17, Army 
Lt. Lloyd M. Cline 19, Army Harry Lamport ’20, USNRF 
2d Lt. U. Rae Colson ‘14, Army Capt. Harry K. Langdon 96, MC, Army 
Maj. Charles E. Cottingham x-’93, MC, Cpl. Perry W. Lesh ’18, AEF 

ORC Chaplain Frank Lindhorst '14, Army 
Lt. A. Bliss Coultas x-’99, MC, Army Richard S. Link ’21, SATC 
Lt. Horace O, Cushman ’18, Army Paxson R. Link ‘19, Army 
Capt. George S,. Darby ’00, MC, AEF Clyde H. Lininger '24, USNR 
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Charles R. Love ’21, SATC Ens. Wilbur H. Showalter °13, naval 
Robert L. Mason ’21, SATC aviation 
2d Lt. Carl Monninger ‘17, Army Robert W. Smith ’20, SATC 
James P.. Neal ’06, AEF Capt. Clarence R. Strickland x-’04, MC, 
Vincent E. O’Neill ’22, SATC AUS 
Morton C. Parrett 18, Transport service Roger G. Swaim ’20, USNR 
Lt. William M. Pierson 13, AEF Col. Arthur Thayer x-’84, Army 
Maj. Percy Rawls x-’01, MC, Army 2d Lt. Roscoe J. Theibert ‘18, army 
2d Lt. Walter S. Reilley °19, Army aviation 

aviation J. B. Trimble '19, aviation 
Herbert M. Rhorer °17, USNR Halford Udell ’21, SATC 
Lt. Arthur Rohm x-’11, Army Cpl. DeLoss W. Walker ’13, Army 
Ens. Frank Richey ’13, USNAC Joel Wareing ’22, SATC 
2d Lt. Preston Rudy 717, Army John FE, Weik °15, paymaster, Great 
Capt. Archie K. Rupert x-’04, Army Lakes, IIl. 
George F. Sammons ’20, SATC Sgt. Carlos W. Wheatley 09, Army 
Tim M. Sellar ’20, SATC 2d Lt. Ralph M. Williams 716, Army 
Lt. Maurice A. Sharpe ’17, army aviation Robert I. Wray 17, AEF 
Sheldon Sheetz ’25, SATC Mack K. Wylie 717, USMCR 


An entire book could have been written on Delta chapter’s part in 
World War II. It is tantalizing to realize that a book-size collection of 
material already at hand or available must be condensed, for practical 
reasons, into a few paragraphs of this book. One of the minor slips in this 
compilation has been the failure, realized too late, to assemble a representa- 
tive collection of usable photographs of Delta men in World War II uni- 
form. It was one category in which the author felt secure. A last-minute 
shuffling of what had been considered an extensive album collection re- 
vealed that few would reproduce for engraving. 


Our material here is so complete that it is more difficult than in pre- 
vious wars to cite either outstanding or typical cases of service without 
appearing to discriminate. The list of more than 120 presented here is 
the fullest yet compiled for the chapter, yet it is far from complete. It 
does not include nearly all those who entered the services direct from the 
active chapter during the war; their names are a casualty of the pressure 
under which the book has been assembled. 


This war cost the lives of two Delta men. Lt. (jg) Richard Hargrave 
x-'38 was lost when the U. S. S. Monaghan was capsized with almost com- 
plete loss of personnel in a typhoon off the Philippines. Lt. Ellis Gregg 
x-'42 was killed in a Marine landing on a Pacific island. 


Others had extremely narrow escapes: David Stevens ’41, a bomber 
pilot, was the only member of his bomber crew to survive repeated sorties 
over Jap bases in the Aleutians. Robert Lott ’42 was rescued after many 
hours afloat when his plane was forced down at sea. Arthur Gardner ’40, 
a Marine pilot enroute to a new assignment via commercial transport, was 
one of two survivors in a crash which killed 17; he recovered to fly trans- 
port routes over the Pacific. George Shead ’39 saw men felled within a 
few feet of him as he waded into the beach at Saipan and Iwo Jima. David 
I.. Wann ’42 had an LCI shot from under him on Omaha Beach. 
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The stories of Delta men who were captives of the enemy are among 
the most exciting phases of Delta’s war story, but they must be confined 
here to mere mention: Frederick M. Pyke ’06, missionary teacher, who 
with his wife and son was a prisoner of the Japanese in Peiping and 
Weihsien a total of 3 years, 8 months and one week : John Simmons *42, 
severely burned and captured when his bomber was shot down, who after 
considerable suffering escaped and made his way 200 miles on foot to 
Allied lines; Claude Given, twice captured when his planes went down: 
William Kramer °45, captured within a few hours after his outfit. hit 
european soil. 

Few Delta Betas served together except in training units, but many 
were the times when paths crossed. While some lament they never saw 
another Delta Beta throughout the war, many ran into them in all corners 
of the world. Responses to the author’s questionnaire on this point show 
that officers clubs and other service centers at Norfolk, Pearl Harbor. 
Guam and San Francisco were scenes of many happy reunions, both chance 
and prearranged. Those in more remote corners of the world were even 
happier—the author well remembers an evening when a searchlight message 
brought James Pickett ’40 across the 
bay from the U. S. S. Southard at 
Xspiritu Santos after Cruiser Division 
12 had helped the Southard and com- 
pany dispose of a vigorous Jap night 
attack off Bougainville. 

One of the most interesting of 
these meetings was between Toby 
Wiant °32 and William M. Gilbert ’40 
in India in March, 1943. Wiant was 
working his way around the world 
from one war theater to another as 
war correspondent for Associated 
Press. He made several flights into 
China with Gilbert, and one of them 
was reported in detail under their 
combined byline with an editor’s note 
explaining the coincidence of their 

a ; Tea. Ae A meeting. About the same time, Wiant 
Wiant (right) interviewing Pilot Gil- .° : ; : 
herttattee a: tiieaon tn Tala ran into Maj. Richard Powell in a 

northern Burma jungle; it was the 
first time they had met since Wiant’s graduation. 

Wiant’s 21 combat missions as a correspondent included the coveted 
prize of being the first newsman to accompany a raid over Tokyo. After 
nearly three years of war coverage in the Middle East, China, Burma, 
India, england, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, Germany and Austria, he 
received an Air Medal and a War Department citation. 


The list of decorations won by Delta men is far from complete. How- 
ever, those on hand provide a good starter: 
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Lt. Col. N. Dwight Allison, chief liaison officer from Gen. Bradley’s 
U.S. 12th Army Group to Gen. Montgomery’s 21st Army Group, received 
the Order of the British Empire for his work in the Normandy, Northern 
lrance, Rhineland, Ardennes and Germany drives. 


Gilbert earned a Distinguished Flying Cross and the two clusters on 
his Air Medal in various types of bombing which started when he went 
overseas as a pilot in the second group of B-24’s to go overseas. The se- 
quence included bombing North Africa, Greek Harbors, and Mediter- 
ranean shipping before a voluntary transfer to India to help reform the 
7th Bomb Group, then subsequent return stateside for tactical tests and 
development on the B-29 and B-32, controllable bombs, radar and beach 
defense destruction. 


Stevens, piloting nearly 60 combat missions against the Japanese in 
B-17’s and B-24’s, received the DFC, Air Medal and Bronze Star and 
eventually became director of technical training at the Army Air Base at 
Pueblo, supervising 450 heavy bomber instructors. 


Paul VanRiper °38, in addition to a Bronze Star from his own army, 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre with silver star by the French in recogni- 
tion of his work in purchasing supplies and administering other army 
quartermaster corps problems in the Paris area. 


Presidential Unit citations were worn by Gilbert, for the work of the 
bomber group, and by Shead, for the Marine 5th Amphibian Tractor Bat- 
talion he had set up, trained and led through three Pacific island invasions. 


Several who had considered themselves “old men” found themselves 
in important combat roles. Lt. Col. Fred R. Donaldson x-’15, in Burma 
and China with the 10th Air Force, and later on Okinawa, was awarded 
the Air Medal after 150 combat hours of flying and the Bronze Star. 
Major Richard M. Wilcox ’25 after various posts in chemical warfare 
work became the 4th Marine Air Wing operations officer and chemical 
wartare officer. Duties in planning daily raids and cover or patrol flights 
involved numerous observer flights, which included 24 raids to watch 
incendiaries he had helped develop. 


Capt. Robert B. Best x-’40, infantry battalion surgeon with the 96th 
Division, in the Leyte and Okinawa invasions, was awarded the Bronze 
Star twice for individual heroism. 


These were but some of the highlights. There were others which would 
bear amplification: Maj. David Barnum ’38 as a jungle surgeon with 
Chinese and American troops clearing out Japs ahead of engineer outfits 


from Shingbwijang, North Burma, to near Mandalay . . . Lott partici- 
pating in the first carrier raids on Tokyo and Japan . . . James Haman 


'38 credited with approximately half a million square miles of photographic 
mapping of uncharted territory in the 19th Squadron operations from 30 
bases all over the world . . . the experiences of Gregg Ransburg x-’32 
as a fighter director officer during repeated Kamikazi attacks in 24 target 
operations . . . Charles Yeo ’40 chaperoning a USO troupe throughout 
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the Pacific . 
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- Chaplain Robert Nelson, given temporary quarters and 


furniture in the Marianas, finding in the lot a chair bearing the name of 
William E. Mereness ’39, who had used it on Okinawa. 


A partial listing of those in service follows: 


Lt. Col. Allen Diehl Albert x-'24, AUS 

Lt. Col, N. Dwight Allison ’21, AUS 

Ens. Charles Ammerman, Jr. '45, USNR 

Lt. (jg) Elbert L. Archibald 39, USNR 

Lt. Kermit W. Arnold ’37, AUS 

Lt. William E. Balch 42, USNR 

Lt. James Ball 44, MC, AUS 

-Maj. David R. Barnum ’39, MC, AUS 

Lt. Col. Weston Bassett ’33, Inf. AUS 

Maj. Werner R. Bauman ’34, AUS 

Maj. Paul L. Benedict ’12, Ch. C., ORC 

Lt. Cdr. Phillip H. Best x-’37, USPHS 

Capt. Robert B. Best x-’40, MC, AUS 

Lt. (jg) Max Biggs 42, MC, USNR 

Lt. R. Willis Blatchley °38, SC, USNR 

Sgt. Elbert Bowen °41, AAF 

Maj. Robert A. Bradley °34, Inf. ORC 

John Brandon, USNR 

T/4 Alembert W. Brayton °36, AUS 

Lt. A. Carroll Brinson ’35, NAC, USNR 

Capt. Harry P. Bucher °37, AUS 

Lt. Robert F. Bullard ’28, USCG 

Capt. U. Gordon Colson ’41, QMC, ORC 

Ist Lt. Kenneth R. Cougill x-’33, QMC, 
\US 


Charles C. Cring ’34, USMS 

Lt. Joseph H. Cummins ’37, ONI, USNR 

Brig. Gen. Horace O. Cushman ’18, Inf., 
USA 

Maj. George D. Davis x-’35, MC, AUS 

Capt. Richard E. Davis, ORC, AUS 

Lt. Col. Kenneth F, Dawalt x-’33, FA, 
USA 

Lt. James W. Donahue x-’36, AAF, ORC 

Lt. Col. Fred R. Donaldson, ING, AUS 

Midshipman John W. Donaldson x-’47, 
USNA 


Lt. Frank E. Duddy ’39, USNR 

Joseph C. Edwards II °40, F 2/c, USNR 

Lt. Cmdr. Orien W. Fifer ’25, USNR 

Ist Lt. William B. Fischer ’43, MC, AUS 

Capt. Arthur F, Gardner °40, MAC, 
USMCR 

Maj. William M. Gilbert ’40, AAF 

Ist Lt. James F. Gipe x-’41, USPHSR 

Claude Given '47, Army 

Lt. Cmdr. Frank V. Gregg ’41, (SC) 
USN 

T. Sgt. James B. Haman ’38, AAF 

Lt. John Hanna ‘40, USNR 

M/Sgt. Charles P. Harbottle, ASF, AUS 


Lt. Col. William F. Hausman "34, USMC 

Lt. Robert F. Heil, USNR 

Lt. (jg) Neil Hercules, USNR 

2d Lt. William H. Hinkle 40, CIC, ORC 

Ist Sgt. Roger S. Holcomb, CWS, AUS 

Lt. Robert T. Howard °37, USNR 

Ens. Arthur P. Huber 45, NAC, USNR 

Lt. (jg) Clayton Huff °35, (SC) USNR 

Lt. (jg) Ralph M. Hutchinson '37, USNR 

Comdr. George M. Hutto °30, MC, USN 

Lt. Robert H. Iglehart x-’36, USNR 

Capt. Robert W. Inebnit ’42, AAF 

Lt. Col. Joe W. Kelley x-’31, AC, USA 

2d Lt. Richard C. Kiger 38, ARTC, AUS 

William Kramer, Army 

Lt. Richard M. Lamport x-’32, USNR 

Lt. Robert I. Landis 42, USNR 

Lt. Robert W. Lott 42, NAC, USNR 

Lt. John D. Louth ’40, USNR 

Capt. James C. McIntyre 39, AAA, ORC 

Capt. C. Wendell Martin °39, PI, ORC 

Lt. Theodore Marvin ’38, MC. USNR 

Lt. Keith W. Max ’39, USNR 

Maj. William E. Mereness ’°39, USMCR 

Capt. Joseph G. Merrill ’39, MC, AUS 

Lt. (jg) R. Drew Miller ’43, MC, USNR 

Lt. (jg) Dick Minnick ’44, (SC) USNR 

Pyt. Arthur Randall Moler x-’45, AUS 

Ens. Arthur Randall Moler x-’45, USNR 

Sgt. Joseph V. Morrow, Jr. x-'33, Inf. 

AUS 

Lt. Col. William L. Naftzger 31. ORC 

Lt. J. Robert Nelson ‘41, Ch. C., USNR 

John P. Netherton x-’38, Army 

Capt. Philip Oxnam x-’38, Ch. C., AUS 

Capt. Robert F. Oxnam °37, Inf. AUS 

Sgt. Gene L. Palmer 44, AUS 

Maj. William S. Parks ’40, AGD, ORC 

Cpl. Harry Bower Pennington °27, ATG. 
AUS 

Lt. Col. Martin D. Phelan °34, ORC 

Lt. D. James Pickett ’40, USNR 

Lt. Col. Richard A. Powell °34, 
ORC 

Maj. Russell J. Quick x-’36, AAF 

Karl L. Randels °39, USCG 

Lt. (jg) H. Gregg Ransburg x-’32 
USNR 

Ens. Robert F. Reckman °44, NAC, 
USNR 

Ist Lt. Lloyd N. Reid '37, AUS 


Ord. 
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Lt. Cmdr. Richard F, Reynolds ’37, 
USNR 

Lt. John G. Rhorer x-’38, MC, USNR 

Lt. Col. Roger Rhorer ’31, MC, AUS 

Lt. Cdr. William G. Rhorer x-’35, MC, 
USNR 

Lt. Col. Philip Richman x-'32, ORC 

Maj. Wayne L. Ritter x-’29, USPHS 

Ens. V. Eugene Ritz ’36, USNR 

Maj. A. Marshall Rodgers x-’40, Inf. 
ORC, ONG 

Capt. Robert J. Rohn ’40, MC, AUS 

Maj. H. Robert Rusie ’39, AAF, ORC 

Lt. Col. Francis Charles Seaman ’33, 
Me, sORC 

Lt. Cmdr. William R. Seaman ’30, 
USNR 

Lt. Col. Herbert L. Sedam ’27, MC, AUS 

Maj. Geo, L. Shead 738, USMC 

Maj. John R. Showalter, Jr. ’38, MC, 
ORC 

Lt (jg) Walton W. Shreeve °43, MC, 
USNR 

Capt. John Simmons °42, AAF 

Zoi vyrendell Ko Simpson737, <ORG, 
MIT 

Capt. Robert W. Smith ’20, AAF 

Capt. Robert A. Snyder ’37, MC, AUS 
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Lt. Paul C. Souder ’42, SC, USNR 

Sgt. Robert Niven Stall ’28, AUS 

Lo (je). Richard” Av Stark "43; (SC) 
USNR 

Maj. David M. Stevens ’41, AAF, ORC 

Ist Lt. Edwin G. Struck ’28, AAF 

Raymond <i; otruckis 20, C. ¢Sp. GA): 
USNR 

Ist Lt. Robert H. Suckow °40, AUS 

Maj. William R. Thompson ’37, MC, 

AUS 

Maj. Paul P. VanRiper ’38, QMC, ORC 

Ist Lt. Allan D. Vestal ’43, USMCR 

Maj. James W. Walker ’45-47, AAF 

Lt. (jg) David L. Wann *42, USNR 

Rayman Decamp Watson °47, AUS 

Lt. (jg) Robert T. Watson 44, USNR 

Capt. Robert Weissmiller “40, ORC 

Lt. (jg) Lawrence D. Whiting, Jr. °45, 
USNR 

Ist Lt. Richard M. Wilcox ’25, USMCR 

Ist Lt. Frederic C. Windoes ’38, AGD 
ORC 

Lt. (jg) James M. Winning ’43, USNR 

Lt. (jg) Don F. Wright ’39, USNR 

Ist Lt. W. James Wright ’43, USMCR 

Lt. (jg) Charles W. Yeo ’40, USNR 


’ 


Things just as worth while and just as important were being accom- 


plished at home by those of other qualifications. 


It would be difficult to 


assay the value of the scientific contributions of Paul Merica x-’08 in 
metallurgy, George Lindenberg Clark “41 in x-ray analysis and synthetic 
rubber, William F. Hester ’25 in insecticides and fungicides, Otto Behrens 
’32 in penicillin, or Robert M. Stephenson °34 in dehydration of foods. 
Paul Ford x-’37, besides teaching six courses in radio engineering in 
Washington University’s War Training Program, was performing original 
design work on transformers for previously, unheard-of jobs. Fred W. 
Thomas 34 was an electrical engineer with the War Department Signal 
Corps. Frank Newhouse ’14 on the west coast and the Ransburg brothers 
in Indianapolis were developing and producing new coating processes to 
combat Pacific weather ravages. 


A sample of the contribution of several in farming or government agri- 
culture projects might be cited in a report by Arthur G. Sieben °38: ‘“‘Pro- 
duced 2,000,000 pounds of meat besides seed corn which yielded enough 
corn to produce 120,000,000 pounds of meat.’’ 


Most of those engaged in teaching or school administration altered 
their work considerably to meet war training needs. Particularly plagued 
by such problems were Delta’s two college presidents, G. Herbert Smith of 
Willamette University and Frank H. Sparks of Wabash College, who also 
was a consultant with the War Manpower Commission and later director 
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of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization. Roald Bergethon ‘38 taught 
German in the West Point preparatory course at Cornell University. 


ther activities were as varied as they were valuable: (Gene Heil °38, 
after several years of industrial work was sent to Germany with a Navy 
mission to exploit German technical information. Joseph Sparks °37 was 
handling difficult diplomatic matters as vice consul at Habana, Cuba, then 
INarachi, India—as well as playing host to any Delta Beta within reach. 
Ira Haymaker x-'35 was in the I*bI. Richard Bunch '27 left manpower 
commission work to accompany Commissioner Paul \V. McNutt to the 
Philippines as a staff member soon after their recapture. Hugh H. Chap- 
man °39 spent four years in Civilian Public Service under auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee. Fred Krueger ’39 was a erypt- 
analytic aid in the War Department. 


Approximately thirty Delta Betas are known to have turned full time 
or spare time efforts to jobs in war industries at a time when dependable 
trained brains were a bottleneck in war production. 


Several were key men in the broad program set up to keep civilian 
defense alert and preserve a semblance of coping with needs at home. 
Maurice H. Chandler °16 was in charge of defense communications at 
Santa Monica; Ray Edwards °16, Florida state defense housing chairman 
and organizer of a local war housing center; James P. Neal ‘06, a member 
of the Washington state defense council; Edward Zink x-'99, ODT ad- 
ministrator for the Indianapolis area, while apparently everyone who stayed 
at home had some type of air raid warden or auxiliary police duty and 
helped with Red Cross and War Chest drives. 


Many, including some who had served in World War I and even a 
few who were in uniform again in this war, had sons or daughters in service. 
Harry B. Lamport x-'20 lost a son, a Marine lieutenant, at Iwo Jima. 


It was everybody’s war. Delta had a large share. 
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Max biggs, chapter pre 


ident 1941-42, shown with the 


Beta Theta Pi 
chapter publications award plaque. 


G. Hersert SMITH ‘27 
Beta’s National President Since 1946 


XV 
DELTA OF BETA 


Delta chapter's role in the national supremacy of Beta Theta Pi is not 
the least brilliant phase of a remarkable chapter history. 

Some aspects of this role already have been covered because they were 
important elements of the period. Earlier sections of this book have 
shown how Delta chapter ae as presiding chapter, then contributed 
heavily to reorganizations which kept the fraternity’s administration 
apace with its growth. 

Overshadowing these contributions to the fraternity as Delta chapter 
went into its second century was the election of one of Delta’s own mem- 
bers to the leadership of the fraternity. 

Few men ever have been so well qualified oe eee of a fraternity 
through a postwar readjustment period. Dr. Herbert Smith ’27 has 
lived through the problems of college men and i fraternity chapters con- 
stantly since the day he entered DePauw. In discussing his election to 
the Presidency in Bera Tueta Pr, Gordon S. Smyth wrote, “No one save 
Francis W. Shepardson has ever known so many Betas.’’ 

“Herb” Smith’s leadership in the fraternity began early. In 1930, as 
dean of men for freshmen and foreign students at the University of Illi- 
nois, he became the fraternity’s first national scholarship commissioner. 
He was named chief of District XII in 1932, when he returned to DePauw 
as dean of freshmen men and assistant director of the $2,207,000 Rector 
scholarship foundation. 

Subsequently he became dean of administration, director of admissions 
and director of the scholarship foundation. Through these years, when 
student procurement and promotional 
policies were in his charge, the Uni- 
versity grew to more than 1,400. He 
became general secretary of Beta 
Theta Pisin 1935 and: continued to 
handle the duties of that job when he 
was called from DePauw to become 
the third Beta president of Willamette 
University in 1942. His record as a 
college president has been outstand- 
ing. Gordon Smyth’s appraisal found 
that “Under him-in five short years, 
Willamette has enjoyed its period of 
greatest progress in academic stature, 
in student body and in endowment— 
and its president has won the respect, 
admiration and affection of the entire 
college community.” 

Dr. Smith was the sole Pacific Coast representative on a recent special 
advisory committee to the House of Representatives Committee on edu- 


The Mirage 
SMITH AS A STUDENT 


JAMES L. Gavin ’96 


eta’s National Treasurer, 1904-45 
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cation. He has been chairman of the undergraduate section of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Council, executive secretary of Phi Eta Sigma and 
editor of its magazine and has been awarded honorary doctorates by 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, the University of Southern California 
and his alma mater. 

Willamette University had no national fraternities when he became its 
president. Four years later, local chapters were inducted as units of halt 
a dozen national fraternities and sororities. Among them were Beta Theta 
Pi, as had been expected for four years; her Miami Triad mates, Sigma 
Chi and Phi Delta Theta, and Mrs. Smith’s own Pi Beta Phi. 

Delta boasts also in the late James Lathrop Gavin "96 a man with a 
record unequalled by any national official of any fraternity. 

Gavin's forty-one-year tenure as general treasurer of Beta Theta 4, 
with his annual report of “all bills paid and all accounts collected” was 
only the most celebrated of his contributions to the fraternity. Actually, 
he was one of the key men in the group who provided continuity of strong 
leadership through half a century of Beta growth. 

Gavin traditionally was linked with his conspicuous size. Long before 
he acquired the bulk which became so familiar, he inadvertently started his 
national Beta career conspicuously. At his first convention in 1894, young 
Gavin wheeled up to convention headquarters in Chicago’s finest hotel on 
a bicycle. He had just pedaled up from Indianapolis! Then he learned 
with chagrin that his luggage, supposed to have been brought by another 
member of the chapter, had failed to arrive. Determined to get the most 
out of the convention, he attended in his flamboyant cycling costume. 
A turtle-neck sweater marked him among the hundreds of men in formal 
dress, but it marked him too as a man who loved his fraternity enough to 
disregard a little thing like dress—a man who would put first things first. 


Gavin was among those who fostered the policy of 
taking the national convention to widely scattered re- 
sort spots ‘‘so the kids can see a little of the country.” 
He was among the first to arrive at each convention, 
and Mrs. Gavin reminisces that one of the matly aspects 
of conventions which he enjoyed was the chance to be 
among the greeters as old and new friends rolled in. 
The sight of Jim Gavin seemed to make any convention 
delegate feel at home immediately. 

One of his last public appearances was at Delta 
chapter’s token centennial observance April.23, 1945. 
Having lost a foot as a result of an old hunting acci- 
dent, he had been almost inactive many months. He 
was on crutches at Greencastle, but he wouldn’t have 
missed the day for anything. 

His death a few months later affected fraternity 
members across the country in a way that only the ented Lae When Gioia 
loss of I*rancis W. Shepardson had been felt. (ariatscdeesten tort 

These two men have been Delta chapter’s biggest 
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contribution to the national leadership of the fraternity in modern times. 
However, Delta men have been prominent in every annual convention. 
Perennially Delta is near the top of the list in the number of delegates, and 
perennially it is well represented with graduate and undergraduate com- 
mittee members and functionaries. 


Forty-one members of Delta chapter attended the fraternity’s cen- 
tennial observance at Miami University in 1939. Delta figured promi- 
nently in the convention. G. Herbert Smith as general secretary called 
the convention to order and 
read the appointment of com- 
mittees. Charles Yeo, presi- 
dent of Delta, was a mem- 
ber of the initiation division 
of the committee on chapters, 
and seven Delta men partici- 
pated in the centennial initia- 
tion. The chapter received 
honorable mention for the 
North Dakota Award, which 
it had won the previous year, 

Beta Theta Pi and was cited for general ex- 

District XII Group at 1935 Convention. cellence in gene -a] accomplish- 
ment, scholarship, finance and 

leadership. Its representatives heard District Chief Charles B. Gutelius 


tell the rest of the fraternity, “Delta continues to be an outstanding 
chapter.” 


A Delta group directed by Wendell Simpson °37 gave an informal 
concert on the steps of a campus building, including songs by John Hogarth 
Lozier, Delta 57, and his son, Horace Lozier, Chicago "94. And Frank E. 
Duddy ‘12 gave the invocation on Centenary Day exercises. It was a 
large role for Delta on a large occasion, but hardly more than typical of 
any other convention. 


Delta chapter has won the North Dakota Award for chapter publica- 
tions far more times than any other chapter: 1934, 1937, 1938, 1941 and 
a tie in 1944. Iowa State is the only other chapter to win the award 
more than once. 

The chapter can claim considerable credit for missionary work in 
Beta Theta Pi. Delta men have been at least partly responsible for the 
founding of at least nine other chapters. 
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The Hanover chapter was 
founded sub rosa in 1853 by 
a group identified only as 
“Mark L. DeMotte and sev- 
eral others from  Green- 
castle.” An earlier section 
already has described the re- 
vival of the Indiana Univer- 
sity chapter by “refugees”’ 
from the Asbury chapter. 
William Springer’s founding 
of a chapter at Illinois Col- 
lege has been mentioned. 
Olin R. Brouse *66 is credit- Beta Theta Pi 
ed with helping to found District XII Group at 1937 Convention. 
both the Northwestern Uni- 
versity chapter and an early chapter at the University of Chicago. J. H. 
Howard, one of the members of the short-lived Butler College chapter, 
informed Karl W. Fischer in a letter in 1931 that the one person mainly 
responsible for “the selection of the initiates and for the favorable action 
of the fraternity” was James A. Young, Delta 69. A large number of 

“Delta Betas participated in the installation ceremony. 

James M. Walker ’76 is credited by Shepardson and Baird with help- 
ing to found the Boston University chapter which died in 1915. His 
collaborator is supposed to have been a member of the Northwestern 
chapter Brouse had helped establish. James Paul Neal ’06 is credited 
with a share in the founding of the Washington State Chapter. 

The Wittenberg chapter founding in 1867 seems to have been entirely 
the work of members of the Ohio Wesleyan chapter, but the installation 
ceremony was held in the large back room of a bookstore in Springfield 
owned by James W. Gunn, Delta ’55. 

The DePauw group is given considerable credit also in the founding 
of the Purdue chapter, although one fears the source of the motivating 
force may be obscured forever. It is known that Lewis Terrell, Purdue 
‘04 was initiated at the DePauw chapter house before 
the Purdue chapter was established, but those who re- 
call the initiation consider it rather a coincidence. 
Special dispensation from the national fraternity seems 
to have been based on the wish of his father, Edward 
H. Terrell ’71, and brothers, Maverick ’96 and George 
00, that he, too, be a Beta. However, Lewis Terrell 
did become a part of a group of five Purdue founders: 
Terrell, Lee B. Morton, Singleton Y. Sweeney and 
Harry Yeo. This group had pulled out of a larger 
organization which had been petitioning Beta unsuc- 
cessfully. It combined with a group of prospective 
students being organized by two members of the In- Beta Theta Pi 
diana chapter, and a Purdue chapter charter was Jas. A. Young ’69 
granted to the new combined group. Members of 
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Delta are known to have taken part in the installation October 27, 1903. 
\ny debt to Delta was repaid when Charles Yeo ‘40, son of Purdue 
founder Harry Yeo, presided over Delta chapter during the perplexing 
vear when selective service was just beginning to EBaGee wartime 
worries into chapter affairs. (It is noteworthy here too that of the three 
Yeo children, another son, Robert, was president of the Purdue chapter, 
while a daughter, Phoebe, was president of the DePauw Thetas. ) 


Delta chapter can claim to be grandmother on a broad seale, too, for 
several of the chapters which Delta men helped to start subsequently pro- 
duced founders of still other chapters. The Indiana chapter claims part 
responsibility in six: Bethany (1860), U. S. Naval Academy (1863), 
Monmouth (1865), Colorado (1900) and Purdue, as well as Springer’s 
aforementioned venture at Illinois College. Northwestern claims part 
responsibility for the Denver University, Dickinson and Boston Uni- 


versity chapters. 


Beta Theta Pi 


actives and recent alumni of the chapter were 


\t the Beta Centennial at Miami University in 1939, 
led in a concert by Wendell K. Simpson '37, who five years earlier had sweated many of the same 
crowd into a well-balanced choral group. As recently as the spring of 1947, the Chicago chapter 
invited Simpson to coach it for its interfraternity sing. 
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